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Mere brilliant : 
light is not enough! 


Effective display of merchandise requires more than the play 
of light upon the object for sale.’ Careful study and intelligent 
analysis of window design, show cases, and all other means 
used in the display of articles, must guide you in creating 
a forceful and interesting sales appeal. The Frink Corpora- 
tion, with its staff of skilled engineers and a complete manu- 
facturing plant, offers expert service and ingenious equipment 
for the most artful illumination of your merchandise. Write 
us direct or consult our nearest dealer. The Frink Corporation, 
373 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Branches in principal cities. 





SILVERLITE 


An all metal reflector susceptible to MULTILITE 
adjustment for three different sized A continuous reflector using units built on the SPOT-O-FLOD 
lamps. This Lo gra gee is made in- Silverlite principle, adaptable to lamps of 60 to A combination spot and flood-light permit- 
stantly because of the collapsible 200 watt lamps. Multilite reflectors come in units ting of instant edjesumant to any angle with- 
neck. No special holders are required. of two to ten individual reflectors. They are out the use of tools. The beam is controlled 
Thereflectors fit the standard 3% inch wired and ready to install, eliminating cost of from a spot of 24 inches to flood of ten feet 
holders used everywhere. Color ‘individual outlets. The unit construction gives at a distance of ten feet. Color frame and = 
screens can be attached without extra far greater flexibility of light and color control screens come with each unit and permit of Errata 
quae hooks, etc. Described in our and results in neater, more economical illumi- individual color spot or flood of entire ae 
cir No. 77. nation. Described in our circular No. 79-B. window. Described in our circular No. 84. 
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WOW - ALL THE SMARTNESS OF THE IMPORTE 
MODEL WITH THE RESPONSIBILI 


OF 


MODEL PS/i5 


Gown through Courtesy 
of KALLMAN & COHN 


J. R. 










PALMENBERG MANUFACTURE. 


pNC* 


OUR LATEST 
PAPIER MACH 
MANNEQUINS 

NOW FOR 


$TOOCO 


COMPLETE 


(All Standing Figures) 


NEW AND EXCE 
TIONALLY ATTRA 
TIVE MODELS 


NEW SPECIA 

VELVETEX FINISH 

LOOKS AND WEAR 
WELL 


NEW IMPROV 

MENTS AND » 

CHANICAL ATTAC 
MENTS 


SUPPLIED WI 
PLATFORMS / 
WITH SELF-STAW 
ING BODIES ATI 

EXTRA CHARG 


HS 
WRITE FOR 
An unusually attractive model with the dash and swing of BOOKLET 
a showroom mannequin. This model is supplied complete 
as shown with either self-standing body or platform, Write 
_fgr booklet showing complete line. 


FIGURE COMPLETE, WITHOUT GARMENTS — $150 


PALMENBERGE’S SONS. INC. \ 


FORMS, FIXTURES AND DISPLAY MANNEQUINS 
1412 BROADWAY AT 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago San Francisco | Boston 
234 S. Franklin Street 49 Fourth Street 26 Kingston Street 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


With. September but a fortnight 
away, Fall openings loom up as the 
next important episode of store 
life. What need be said about these 
glamorous celebrations of seasonal 
change? As colorful as springtime 
and as significant from a commer- 
cial standpoint, they call for careful 
handling in developing expected 
promotion qualities. This is the 
background for “Again Fall Open- 
ings Near,” the primary feature of 
the August DISPLAY WORLD. 


The same theme is echoed in 
“Fanfaring Fall Felts,” devoted to 
exploitation of trims stited to the 
annual reversion to year ’round 
headgear. 


“What Should We: Know About 
Color?” by Paul Thomas, is the 
dictum of an artist whom aliena- 
tion from pure art to a purely com- 
mercial pursuit has given a sense 
of color values of a. very practical 
nature. His assault upon employ- 
ment of color for color’s sake is 
admirably contrasted by “Blue,” a 
study of this pigment and its psycho- 


loigcal effects as related by J. Ex* 


Simons, ‘noted western colorologist. 


“Coping With Window Reflec- . 
tions is a terse but comprehensive. 
recital of the difficulties. engouns” 


tered in combating “veiling ‘glaté” 
“Here's Your Answer, “Mr. Nor- 
man” is the reaction. to the attack 
on modernism? faunched in July by 
William S»Norman, of: Mississippi. 
The gifted southern windowman 
hurled a bombshell into the camp 
of the modernists that was startling 


f >in its effects. This is the first of 
a series of replies to his challenge. 


L. LE. Wilkins, United States rep- 
resentative at the World Display 
Congress, last fall, relates “My 
Impressions of Display in Europe.” 
“The Profits in Showmanship,” by 
Helen Walser, focuses attention 
upon the publicity values attached 
to the modern store show and the 
prestige which such events create. 
“Salvaging Keeps Down Overhead,” 
by Vernon J. Estes, is an experience 
story outlining the schemes adopted 
by a livé. wire’ trimmer in a small 
midwesternéity to cope with budget 
limitations. “The Three Functions 
of Display,’ by Dr. Arthur Krentz, 
is the first American translation of 
his address to the recent Frankfort 
convention of the German Display 
Men’s Association. It reveals an 
interesting contrast in the view- 
points of American and Continental 
decorators. 





DISPLAY’S GREAT MONTHLY DIGEST 


Display 
Worid 


fOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~— ADVERTISERS 
Title Registered U. S. Patent ‘Office 
The National Journal of Successful Selling by Mercantile Display 
Published on the Fifteenth of Each Month 
By The Display. Publishing Company 
1209-11 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. | Branches: New York and Chicago 
United, States, $3.00 a year; Canada and Foreign, $3.50 a year; Single Copies, 30c each. 

For Sale on News Stands Supplied by The American News Company and its Branches. 
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display units 


Ruddy gold and gleaming silver form the me- 
tallic surfaces of Futura Units. Each Futura Set 
is three color-displays in one. Entire displays 
can be built with either the gold or silver sur- 
faces showing, or in combinations of these two 
colors. Striking contrast is obtained by futuristic 
designs in black. 


Each Futura Unit is constructed with mathe- 
matical exactness to fit perfectly with all other 
Futura units. “Leveling up” or stage carpentry 
is never necessary. Entire displays can be built 
without the use of other d‘splay fixtures. 


52-PIECE SET, $35.00 


Units in eleven different sizes and shapes com- 
prise the Standard Futura Set of 52. pieces. 
Never before has display material of comparable 
beauty and flexibility of use been offered at a 
price so amazingly low. 





JOBBERS WRITE—Several choice territories 
are still open to display jobbers calling on retail 
establishments of every classification. 


THE 
SCHOEPFEL Co. 


Est. 1896 


2834 Beekman Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


WORLD August, 1920 


BUILD DISPLAYS 
LIKE THESE 


You can build displays like these in from ten 
to fifteen minutes’ time with Futura Display 
Units. Hundreds of other displays suited to 
any given space and classification of mer- 
chandise can be readily assembed with the 
Futura Standard Set of 52 Pieces. 


Futura Units give merchandise the right. 
background and atmosphere, bringing out 
its beauty, enhancing its value to the pros- 
pective purchaser, staging its novelty or 
utility with dignified showmanship. They are 
never idle—can be used every day in the 
year; in your windows, on your counters, or 
in your show cases. 








Write for Free New 
Display Booklet 


Our new 24-page booklet, illustrating 25 beautiful 
and practical merchandise displays, and showing 
actual samples of gold and 
silver surfaces is just off the 
press. Write for your copy. 


e 
The Schoepfel Company, 
2834 Beekman Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me your new 24-page Display 
Booklet. No obligation on my part. 
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OUT of the CMAIL “BAG 


OSGOOD’S for QUALITY 
312 Main Street 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

As a subscriber to your worthy magazine I would ask you 
to kindly send me by return mail a few suggestions for an 
August fur sale. 

Our windows are ten feet square, and I would appreciate 
some helpful hints on constructing fur windows, that is, back- 
grounds, floors, etc. 

I trust you will give this your immediate attention, for 
which kindly accept my, thanks. 

. Yours very truly, 
D. M. OSGOOD COMPANY, 
S. S. Bonow, Mer. 


CONSULT our June number for suggestions on 
backgrounds and details of windows for this occa- 
sion. You will find a special article in that issue. 
Cut-out wall board-icicles, mica dust and fireproof 
batting have been much in favor in late years in the 
frigid scenic background, but panels executed by a 
good painter will do just as well. Floors may be 
covered with sand or batting or merely white fabric. 


WOLF BROTHERS 

Tampa, Florida 
July 17, 1929. 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ 

With only one more year remaining on the lease of our 
present store, we are desirous of redecorating our windows in 
an effective but necessarily inexpensive manner. 

There are two windows, each approximately eleven feet on 
the street with a shallow “L”’ running to the entrance. The 
depth is about five feet. 

We have considered a solid fabric drape of neutral color 
in a valance-type material; also a metal background, although 
we do not have any experience with this material, nor do we 
know how successful it may be in the display of men’s wear. 

Any information concerning the above will be greatly 
appreciated, likewise the addresses of firms specializing in 
small decorative effects that might be used effectively in the 
proper trim of both the window types mentioned. 

Thanking ‘vou in advance for your courtesy, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
WOLF BROTHERS, INC. 
Joe Menendez, Display Mer. 


FTER considering your window dimensions, it is 

evident that fabric drapes or metal backgrounds 
offer the best possibilities for your needs. Perhaps a 
pair of panels covered with fabric and tacked on the 
under side, so that the joints are rendered invisible, 
would turn the trick. You could butt them together 
at the corner of the ell and cover the joint with a 
column if you like. 

As to metal, it has been used very successfully with 
men’s wear, and its treatment will be made plain by the 
photographs we are sending you. 


PHILLIPS MUSIC STORE 
24 East Third Street 
Bethlehem, Pa., July 15. 
Display Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. : 

Kindly submit to us ideas on backgrounds appropriate for a 
music house. Some effects in scenic or modernistic. 

We have not found any background effects which would be 
appropriate for music windows in any of ‘your recent copies of 
DISPLAY WORLD. i 

Thanking you for your immediate attention to the above 

matter, we are, Yours very truly, 
PHILLIPS MUSIC HOUSE, 
Leon Kaplan, Disp. Mgr. 


E are carrying a story in our August number 
which will in a large measure comply with your 
request for backgrounds. This will not include radio 
rims, the latter being treated in another feature ap- 
pearing in the same issue. 
We have always pointed out to our correspondents 


that the same principles that apply to the d'splay of 
furniture or small wares in drugs or apparel can be 


adapted to other subject-matter of the same bulk. 


Thus the room and unit arrangement which is re- 
quired for display of furniture applies with equal 
merit to radios. The schemes which can be employed 
for showing of jewelry, silverware, pictures or sta- 
tionery can as well be developed around small instru- 
ments. For sousaphones, trombones, tubas, xylophones 
and similar bulky pieces the less the background the 
better. 


THE BYRON G. MOON COMPANY 
Incorrorated 


Sales Counsel and Advertising Agency Service 
Proctor Building, Troy, N. Y. 
, 3 : July 24, 1929. 
DISPLA v WORLD, 1209 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Attention: Service Bureau. 
_ We notice in the July issue quite a few things that the 
Service Bureau handles, and we wonder if you have anything 


in your files in the way of window display material for ice 
refrigerators. 


Any information that you can give us will be appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 


THE BYRON G. MOON COMPANY, INC. 
R. K. Merxsell. 

E do not handle any display material of any kind, 

but our Service Bureau endeavors to give infor- 
mation on any subject. 

Display material for refrigeration is usually spe- 
cially designed, and there are a number of display ser- 
vice agencies that can render a satisfactory service 
along this line. ‘ 

The use of imitation food products in the display 
of refrigerators is very effective, and such products 
can be obtained from the following concerns: Imitation 
Food Products Co., 107 Lawrence Street, Brooklyn, 


N. Y.; Reproductions Co., 315 Centre Street, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 


THE POPULAR DEPARTMENT STORE READY-TO-WEAR 
Billings, Mont. 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen—Kindly send us catalogue of stencil outfit; aiso 
store front designs. Give us the name of concerns dealing in 
these things. fours very truly 


Y 
POPULAR DEPARTMENT STORE. 
OR stencil outfits would refer you to the following 
concerns: Showcarder, Inc., University and La 
Salle, St. Paul, Minn.; National Sign Stencil Co., 1602 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


For store fronts would refer you to: The Kawneer 
Co.. Niles, Mich. 


A. C. MEES, 
Window Display Service 
117 Main Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Can you direct us to a source where we may buy the popu- 
lar Japanese Wood Grain fiber paper—prices, descriptions and 
samyles. Thank you. Yours truly, 

A. C. MEES. 
HE Japanese wood veneers are distributed in 
America by the Japan Paper Co., 109 E. Thirty- 
first Street, New York City. 
I believe that you can buy direct from them only in 
large quantities, but I am, nevertheless, forwarding 


your inquiry, and you should hear from them. 
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Our Studios and Staff are Direct Manufacturers 
of a Complete New Line of 


ODERNISTIC 
,ANNEQUINS 


In Wax or in Composition. 
Life Size Figures & Millinery Heads 


(With Adjustable Arms and Wrists For Life Size Figures) 


Used by Many of the Finest Stores in America—and backed 
by a reputation of twenty-nine years’ standing. 


“When You Buy from Mileo You Buy from the 
Direct Manufacturer.” 


Inspection of Figures Cordially Invited. 


LET US PROVE OUR SERVICE AND QUALITY 
BY A TRIAL ORDER 


P.C. MILEO 


44 East 8th Street New York City 
2 Blocks West of Broadway 





Repairing, Remodeling and Repainting of 
Wax Figures and Composition 








Our figures can Lo made to stand with or without plates. 








At the Height of Popular Favor 
ONLIL-WA WALNUT AND MAPLE FIXTURES 


Showing the goods is only part of the battle .. . your 
display fixtures MUST HELP SELL ... J And that’s the 
big share which ONLI-WA FIXTURES play in your 
displays ... they HELP SELL THE GOODS. 

Original fixtures in the modern manner ... adapted to 
your displays. 


Send TODAY for Catalog No, 15 


The Onli-wa Fixture Co. 


Dert. D. W. - 
St. Paul Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


ne __ ‘New York: The Display Center, 1440 Broadway 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off Chicago:: The Display Mart, Medinah Bldg. 











Two-Tone KLEE 


Units 
Display 
with which . 
Fixture 
the most 
pleasing Ca. Inc. 


moderne 


Manufacturers 
effects 


may be 172 Atlanite Ave. 
obtained Rochester, N. Y.. 
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‘Drapes. 


Here are a number of drapes executed by outstanding decorators at the beginning of autumn iasi 


year. Each offers ideas on composition and saics promotive accessories that are worth carejui 
inspection. At the top on the left is a showing of silks arranged to resemble the coniour of an old- 
time clipper’s sails. This was designed by Richard Wallace, Lord & Taylor, New York, to pro- 
mote “Nautical” silks; opposite this is an adaptation of European trimming by the staff of Irvin 
Eldredge, R. H. Macy Co., New York, exploitiig celebrated Viennese silks. In the second tier al 
the left is a view of trims executed by J. F. Bronsing, Memphis, Tenn., for the “Harvest” sale con- 
ducted by “The New Bry's’” ; at the right is a showing of laces on decorative wrought iron fixtures 
as employed by A. A. Matzer, F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio. At the left below is an 
example of J. L. Dexter's work for J. M. Hartley Sons, Fairmont, W.Va. This was an anniver- 
sary trim of transparent velvets. The screen was done in orange, yellow and black. Back and side 
walls were m gold. At the right in the bottom tier is a fall opening trim by Paul Hamlin, Oransky’s, 
Des Moines, la. Hamlin uses three.wrought iron stands before an artistic screen produced by an 
artist who had returned from Europe shortly before the opening sales. The design of its decoration 
hints of impressionism, but escapes this expression by conventionalising the skyscraper motij. 
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Again the Fall Openings Near 


Glamor of Autumnal Season Reflected in Apparel Will Be Enhanced 
by Colorful Expositions in Shop Windows 


ITH September just around the corner, the 
return of the Fall Opening is imminent. It 
is not foolhardy optimism to predict that in 
coloring and balance and sales promotive 





qualities the windows that will mark the occasion will 
immeasurably outrank their predecessors. 

But these displays of the “dear dead past” are not 
to be dismissed lightly. Those of last year especially 


deserve careful study as plans for the new sea- 
son are developed. In composition and develop- 
ment they were not so far removed from the 
best of our present productions. Many of them 
were superlative in attractiveness. Most of them 
will be difficult to excell. 

A fleeting glimpse of these windows may 
prove salutary as preparations are launched for 
the fashioning of new fall trims. What graced 
Fifth Avenue and State Street may be readily 
adapted to the requirements of Main Street. 
What Main Street produced last year was in 
many instances not far removed from the excel- 
lence of metropolitan creations. Perhaps some 
metropolitan displaymen may find in an out- 
standing small town trim the inspiration for 
their next divertisement. 

First consider Gotham’s entries. There was 
a series of three stunning windows by Howard 
Biggs at Stern Brothers, each equipped with a 
folding screen so set as to form a complete back, 
oval in shape. Before sheer white linen surfaces 
were beautiful groupings of printed velvets and 
other fabrics on modernistic wrought iron stands 
with a handful of decorative accessories. On 
the screens in raised lettering was the caption, 
“Autumn 1928,” boldly accented. The window 
cards were comprised of three-ply boards in 
tones of gray, the darker shades forming a two- 
sided border and the lighter shade being used for 
copy, which was lettered in dark gray. 

At Lord & Taylor’s, Richard Wallace had a 
series of windows in which the fabrics were 
draped in half-column effects against the back 
wall. A large half-column in the center was 
flanked with a smaller half-column on each side. 
The material fell straight to the floor and was 
arranged in puffs to cover it entirely. 

The corner window had a background group- 
ing of gray columns, large and small, mounted 
on a two-step platform. On the platform was a 





From the Lazarus Opening—Modernism in a 
refined form characterized the windows of the 
Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, during their 1928 
fall opening. Display Manager Matzer gave tive 
top window a lemon yellow fabric back relieved 
by orange and brown. The next was an island 
with gold oilcloth screens and cube displayers. 
Fabric backs with modern panels appear in the 
third, while the base contains a Bodier fabric 
back. 
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George Tedeschi designed the top trim for 
Veekins, Packard & Wheat, Springfield, Mass. 
Below it is V. F. McCollum’s back with metal 
olumns and concealed lights at Chamberlin- 
lohnson-DuBose, Atlanta. Moving and smoking 
mannequins feature the third trim by Edward 
fraser, Union Co., Columbus, Ohio. The base 
is a fur trim with a patent leather background 
xecuted by M. L. Slutsky, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





ingle mannequin wearing a dress of stiff black 
velvet and ornaments of brilliants. An evening 
wrap, fan and other accessories of black, bril- 
liants and gold completed the setting. The same 
background of grouped columns was used for 
several other windows featuring afternoon and 
ensemble costumes. 

Russek’s held to modernistic backgrounds, 
involving compositions of board, metal and glass. 
The one flanking Fifth Avenue had wall units 
of creamy kid with the bottom border 1n several 
shades of tan. Cut-out corner platform tiers 
formed excellent units for display of jewelry 
and bags. 

Probably the best production of the week 
was a trio of windows at Franklin Simon’s, re- 
sembling stages inset with with niches of yellow 
felt on each side. The first scene, a football 
game, depicted the rear of the stadium, the ranks 
of spectators modeled with miniature manne- 
quins with their heads and shoulders visible. 
Then there was a glimpse of the teams in action 
on the gridiron, and a flash of the opposite side 
of the stadium thickly dotted with spectators. 
At the gates was the usual crowd rushing to buy 
tickets. Overhead was a sky simulated by a 
blue felt back drop with clouds and trees of gray, 
green and brown felt appliqued. 

The second showed the dining room of a 
large hotel with groups of people perusing the 
menus, two couples descending an imposing 
staircase and uniformed bellboys standing about. 
Among these diminutive mannequins was a “fair 
damsel,” pausing before a mirror to revamp her 
make-up. 

The third window, devoted to a polo match, 
revealed contestants leaning from their ponies 
to make a shot, while an audience in a nearby 
grandstand exhibited its interest. No attempt 
was made to insure the realism of the manne- 
quins; rather they were general in type and 
blessed with a humorous twist. But they did 
the work, because the sidewalks were closely 
packed with onlookers. 

At the Arnold, Constable Co., Edward Arkow 
blazoned “Henley Frocks, Fall 1928,” in gilt letters on 
a black hanging. In front of the curtain was a copper 
platform in the shape of a half-hexagon, which bore a 
headless figure wearing an orchid frock of silk. 
Against both corners of the rear wall rested a broad 
gray-green modernistic partition on top of which lay 
a hat, a scarf and gloves. 

Modern art blossomed out in Chicago for the first 
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time during last year’s fall opening. The big stores 
had previously flouted the new art, and it was not 
until Fraser, at Marshall Field’s, revealed the stateli- 
ness of his creations that they accepted it. The Field 
corner. window at State and Washington Streets 
entered the fall opening period with side walls and a 
part of the background executed in pale orchid silk 
with gold overtone. A mulberry velour curtain hang- 
ing in the center of the background was framed in witin 
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Fall opening trim of. millinery from Ronsohoff's, Los Angeles, Calif —An abundance of fall foliage 
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and flowers converts the window into a rustic scene arresting in its fidelity to nature. 


a modern setting finished in light brown and silver. 
Elaborate decorative furniture was of walnut richly 
carved with ornamentation in old-gold finish and up- 
holstering in mulberry velour. 

Near each end of the window were two casement 
panels ‘in modern design and silver finish. Back of 
these decorative casements was a slight space lined with 
a mulberry curtain. The baseboards, steps and but- 
tresses were in imitation brown marble with colorings 
of yellow, red, dull green, brown and tan. 

Two statuesque pieces, massive yet graceful of line 
and modern in theme, flanked the three tiers of steps. 
The bases of these pieces were buttressed about and 
properly balanced with the brown marble base supports. 
Every detail from the floor to the ceiling was quite 
beyond criticism. This, with all the other windows, 
really had to be seen to be fully appreciated. This was 
particularly true of the beautiful color effects and cer- 
tain numerous details of design. 

In the two sections of five windows on either side 
of the center entrance along State Street the two end 
windows were treated with an alcove across their ex- 
treme ends. The three windows in between them were 
different in setting and design, yet similar in theme. 
As usual, each section was treated as a unit. 

The windows along Washington Street were hat- 
dled differently from those on State Street. The same 
was true of the Randolph side. The Wabash Avenue 
windows, as usual, were given over to furniture and 
home furnishings, and they also reflected all that was 
modern in these things. Again we repeat that it was 
necessary to see them to appreciate the wealth of 
artistry involved. One could profitably spend an un- 
limited time in studying them—a week or a month— 
and then be unable to give anything like a fair verbal 
analysis and description of them. 

The cards used in the opening window were in tie 
shape of an opened book, with the particular style com- 





ment lettered in by hand. One section of the rear win- 
dows contained a display of red-orange negligees, lin- 
gerie, etc., with this copy on the style book: “ Paris’ 
Newest Shade, ‘Bon-Bon’—Lingerie Section.” A 
similar card in the center of the large island window 
was lettered as follows: “Formal Presentations of 
Fashions for Fall.” 

St. Louis, Cleveland, San Francisco and many other 
cities approximating their population echoed the gospel 
of the two great population centers. There was Tar- 
rasch, of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, with striking 
background screens whose panels were in some instances 
made into arcs and in others into triangles. There was 
Matzer, of Columbus, Ohio, with a long chain of win- 
dows exhibiting the brightness of step displayers, 
wooden veneer backgrounds and crystal set pieces. 
There was V. F. McCollum, of Atlanta, with back- 
grounds set off by metal columns telescoped into each 
other, while red and green lamps concealed within the 
other units cast their rays down the glittering surfaces 
of the inner shafts. 

Details of the decorations used by A. A. Matzer at 
the F. & R. Lazarus fall opening at Columbus, Ohio, 
on September 24, revealed the research and labor which 
the decorator undertook. 

The interior decorations, as well as the window dis- 
plays, carried more variations and individuality than on 
any former occasion. Since no flowers were used in these 
modernistic displays, the ledges on the first floor were 
without this type of decoration. In their stead were 
set pieces consisting of ultra-modern sculptured statues, 
four and one-half feet high, with a fan-shaped ova! 
design on glass at each side bearing ridges resembling 
butterfly wings. After this fan-shape was lighted up it 
threw shadows forming perfect triangles, giving the 
store a final touch of modernity. Delightful music for 
the occasion was dispensed by seven orchestras sta- 
tioned at intervals throughout the store. 
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The second floor was appropriately decorated with 
large urns of autumn foliage and palms. A style show 
was held for the men, ten models displaying the newest 
fashions in clothes and accessories. The children’s 
show, which was most interesting, was also conducted 
on this floor. Twenty-four children of various ages, 
ranging from four to fourteen years, wore new youth- 
ful models in all types of garments, which included 
Hallowe’en costumes. This juvenile style feature at- 
tracted much attention. 


More favorable comments were heard concerning 
the staging of the third floor style show than on any 
similar ocasion. Here twelve stages were erected, 
covered with decorated palms and ferns. Aisles for the 
models to pass from one stage to another were pro- 
vided by the use of yellow and brown ribbons fastened 
in large festoons to gold columns decorated with 
autumn foliage. By this arrangement models passed 
from one department to another, thus giving the audi- 
ence opportunity to see them from all viewpoints. One 
hundred and twenty-five mannequins composed the 
show, and were selected to suit the types of garments 
in which they were attired. Beautiful models displayed 
all types of fall and winter apparel, and accessories 
were chosen with the utmost care to complete each en- 
semble. The cases on the third floor were devoted to 
fall style showings, several displaying evening wear, 
others new coat models, costumes for sports attire and 
lingerie and corsets. : 

The windows were most outstanding in regard to 
backgrounds and merchandise displayed. The three 
main island windows were given over to various types 
of evening wear and high-priced evening wraps. The 
backgrounds consisted of a gold oilcloth-covered mirror- 
star wall brackets, with ultra-modern furniture and 
matching valances. All figures used in these windows 
were the new Imans’ white wax mannequins with light 
in head. Novel wrought iron fixtures were used. 

A jewelry window showed opal glass blocks, illu- 
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The stage Paul Hamlin improvised for the Spring Fashion Show staged by Oransky’s, Des Moines, Ia. 
At the right is a clock by which the style events were announced. 





minated with forty-five bulbs. Ten windows had floors 
made from three-tone brown felt, very modernistic in 
design. Backgrounds of these windows each contained 
large rectangular panels of imported bodier fabric in 
brown tones. Modernistic furniture, wrought iron fix- 
tures and wall brackets helped as set-offs. 


One of the ‘corner windows was given over to 
French room gowns. The background setting for this 
window consisted of very beautiful fabric in very mod- 
ern designs of lemon yellow, orange and varied brown 
shades. The moulding near the ceiling and above en- 
trances was in modernistic style of gold leaf. The win- 
dow was elaborated by use of chandeliers, wall brackets, 
polar bear rugs, fur sofa cushions and modernistic 
furniture. 

The men’s window also had the same kind of back- 
ground, but, in addition, contained platforms covered 
with brass and tin, together with novel design fixtures 
to display hats, shirts, shoes, etc. They were made 
from copper and sheet metal, and certainly created an 
ultra-modern setting. 

Successfully matching the swift pace which he has 
set in recent years, V. F. McCollum, display manager 
for Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Co., Atlanta, Ga., in- 
stalled a group of windows for his fall opening that 
merit special consideration. Backgrounds were uni- 
formly of silver cloth fronted at intervals by tube 
columns with corrugated surfaces. The base tube at 
eye level was telescoped into the shell of an upper sec- 
tion so that the latter overlapped it. These columns 
were silvered to match the cloth coverings, From 
within the upper tubes fell rays of red lamps, providing 
an unusual color effect. Console tables about which the 
figures were grouped were of silver, highlighted faintly 
with green. The floor coverings were black. By the 
use of modern mannequins the entire scene was given 
an ultra-modern appearance. 

George Tedeschi, of Meekins, Packard & Wheat, 

(Continued on page 29) 














The mode in felts. The top shows a display by L. C. 

Hendryx, Ritter & Meyer, Youngstown, O., and below 

it isa Stix, Baer & Fuller trim by H. H. Tarrasch. The 

third window is the design of Oswald Tinney, of R. 

Petersdorff, Breslau, Germany, and the base was pro- 

duced by S. B. Noxon for L. Higer & Son, Pori 
Huron, Mich. 
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EPTEMBER will mark the windup of the 

straw season and usher felts back into favor. 

Already the hat manufacturers are priming 

their guns for the opening of the fray and 

offering fat purses for topnotch displays. Men’s de- 

partments of the larger stores are replenishing their 

stocks to get their organizations ready for the open- 
ing assault. 

What’s the type of window that should go in as 
the initial offerings? Well, what did the rank and 
file of trimmers do last year? What type of arrange- 
ment did they elect to follow? What manner of deco- 
ratives did they use? 

Eugene Cowgill at Blach’s, Birmingham, Ala., 
showed nine hats in a small window in three units of 
three each. Small tables at right and left held up 
wooden stands of unequal height that created a pyra- 
midal balance. The center unit was a Roman chair 
on which the hats were similarly mounted, the base 
of the stands being enveloped in scarfs, gloves and 
handkerchiefs. A handful of metallic foliage was 
strewn on the floor and a rich velour curtain was hung 
behind the center unit. 


A. C. Raining, of Boyd’s, St. Louis, featured their 
assumption of the Dobbs agency with an entire front 
devoted to felts, most of the windows being in two 
units on plateaus. These were placed at right and 
left of a lithographic panel flush against the back- 
ground in the center. Cut-out letters in metallic finish 
spelled alternately “Boyd’s” and “Dobbs.” 

S. B. Noxon, of L. Higer & Company, Port Huron, 
Mich., enveloped a plaque bearing a cut-out figure 
with a wreath of white fabric and made it the attrac- 
tion device of a feature window. This was developed 
in three units, the center being immediately under- 
neath the wreath and mounted on an ornate chair, 
which was flanked on each side by a candelabrum. 
The end units were based on plateaus and arranged 
in step fashion toward the side walls. On both 
plateaus were magazines witht pages turned to adver- 
tising with which the window was linked. 

Harold L. Braudis trimmed a series of windows 
for the Rothschild B & M Store, Oklahoma City, 
using a variation of the same scheme. In his arrange- 
ment the dressing was toward the right, in some in- 
stances a chair serving at the principal elevation, 
plateaus in others. Three units were generally em- 
ployed. In each window was a plaque bearing. the 
coat-of-arms which is featured in Dean advertising. 
Reliefs of ferns and greenery were frequent, and 
gloves, canes and caps were included as auxiliaries. 
In a few instances topcoats were introduced. 
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With this window E. Van Harlingen, McCorm’‘ck-Saeltzer Co., Redding, Calif., won third prize 
in lus group in the last Mallory contest. 


A. A. Matzer used metal supports shaped like 
megaphones as the stands for a unit of hats included 
in a long men’s wear window at the Lazarus Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. The stands were left in their 
natural brilliance and the center fixture, overtowering 
the others, was crested with a spray of fall uowers. 

All through the fall and winter of 1928-29, Louis 
Silver, head displayman for the Truly Warner chain, 
made copious use of copper-colored corrugated paper 
for backgrounds. The sections were paneled w.th 
metal strips, and metal stands and ornaments in alumi- 
num finish were featured as contrasts. Stocky trim- 


ming was the rule, with gloves and canes as acces- 
sories. 

At Davidson Bros., Sioux City, lowa, J. L. Erskine 
linked hats with clothing ensembles showing a choice 
of three hats with each group. These consisted of 
topcoats, suits, shirts, ties, shoes and gloves. Byzan- 
tine lamps were stationed at the sides as dividers, a 
tapestry covered chair serving as the focal point of 
the display, while the hats were based upon a modern- 
istic displayer. 

At Silverwood’s, Los Angeles, E. M. Dickerson 


{Continued on page 49) 





This trim brought fourth prize in the small town class to A. K. Allen, Watson Bros., Pocatello, 
Idaho, in the last Mallory contest. 
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Russck’s depiction of the St. Regis Roof—Another setting providing maximum opportunity for the 
numerous Scovil mannequins they are featuring. 


T present writing New York is panting through one 
of its worst and most enervating heat waves. Even 
in the most dignified offices coats and ties are be- 
ing shed. My only recourse is to rely on the power 

of suggestion. First, I think of Macy’s and their new 700- 
ton refrigerating plant and how refreshing it is to linger in 
the aisles on their main floor. Second, I recall a series of 
windows installed early in the month by Wallace at Lord 
& Taylor's. In each window he created a cheerful illusion of 
coolness by frolicsome breezes, produced by concealed electric 
fans. Filmy chiffon dresses fluttered, blithesome scarfs 
tossed and twisted, soft silks floated with an undulating 
movement. All was cool, wind-bathed and gay—dquite in 
spirit with the legend in one window, which read: “Breezing 
Along With the Breeze.” Spectators, at first envious and 
then grateful, paused to feast on this enchanting spectacle. 
It made them feel less hot and weary, less weakened by the 
city’s scalding heat. Other legends were: “Calls for Yacht- 
ing Costumes of Gay Insouciance,” “Chiffon That Floats 
With Lacy Grace to Measures of the Dance,’ “Afternoon 
Chiffons That Stir With Undulating Ease at Every Pass- 
ing Breeze” and “Green is the Coolest Color for Hot Days.” 
A night scene on a summer roof was staged in the corner 
window, the sky being simulated by a deep blue screen 
spangled with silver stars. Two wooden mannikins faced 
each other, one in white chiffon, the other in pink. Their 
frocks swayed. In adjacent windows apparel was shown for 
afternoon, travel, yachting and the beach, as well as chil- 
dren’s garden frocks. The latter were set against painted 
screens and settings. 

For windows intensifying the torridness of the weather 
there are those exploiting furs. In Gotham, August is 
synonymous with two merchandising events—fur and furni- 
ture sales. But in recent years much of the window and 
advertising promotion has been concentrated in the last two 
weeks of July. Almost every store has already blossomed 
with their fur displays. The most impressive (and yet the 
most simple) are those installed by Franklin Simon’s this 
week. In each window a plain three-fold screen of soft tan 
is utilized. Against this a single mannikin is posed, balanced 
with a trick grouping of accessories. The captions are let- 
tered across the screens, near the top in sable black. Furs 
for daytime and evening wear are shown. The coolest fur 
exhibit is that sponsored by Russek’s. Four or five opera 





With GOTHAM’S 


By Coleman 


boxes, covered with red velvet, are occupied with gorgeously 
attired women, most of them wearing white ermine coats 
and wraps, sitting in gilt chairs. They are watching a snow 
scene from Boris Godounoff, which is cleverly depicted in a 
cloth poster framed with velvet curtains. Another of Rus- 
sek’s lavish pictures several weeks ago showed the luxurious 
and exotic St. Regis Roof, duplicating some of Joseph Urban’s 
smart atmosphere. The walls were of a brick red satin with 
strange trees painted thereon in gold and other colors. Five 
mannikins, suitably costumed, were posed in natural atti- 
tudes. One was seated in a large chair. Another, with arm 
akimbo, was gazing at two other women, one of whom was 
seated. A fifth was on the point of departing. 


 paigudsersiiad among the hints of fall style now creeping 
into windows is that of hats. At Best’s, in a side window, 
Nelson has five hats on head models surmounting stands of 
graduated height. The screen background contains the cap- 
tion, “The New Paris Hats Expose the Forehead.” A few 
accessories, such as shoes and gloves, are arranged on the 
floor, with a partly opened hat box at one side. Windows 
featuring the same information have appeared at numerous 
other stores. At Franklin Simon’s, a*pink beige screen served 
as a foil for two brown hats. At Macy’s, Eldredge used head 
figures of suntan wax featureless except for the nose. The 
heads were mounted on a double standard of iron, which 
arose from a wooden disc base. These were distributed over 
the floor. In the rear a screen was covered with olive green 
oil cloth decorated with cloud-liked masses and geometric 
motifs in shades of beige and brown. A small card at the 
base of each hat identified it with its French creator. 
Be gia can usually count on Arkow to do two things each 
month. One is to install a three-in-one display, and the 
other is to link up with some timely event. This month, a 
main window, divided into three parts, emphasized the im- 
portance given to green and white in clothes for morning, 
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noon and evening. The screen background was of pale green 
and division units (graduated rectangular pedestals) were 
painted green and gray. Cactus plants were placed on the 
tallest pedestal of each division. Another Arkow window 
linked up with the Casino, which created quite a social stir 
when it opened. The window was titled, “Casino Fashions,” 
and placed emphasis on the fact that white with wraps ot 
contrasting color were much in evidence. Photographs of the 
Casino’s magnificent dining rooms were exhibited. <A fold- 
ing screen of silver gray moire set off the shimmering white 
crepe of the gowns and the glossy white satin and blue velvet 
of the wraps. Two mannequins were on view—one, facing 
the screen, in white gown with blue wrap draped on nearby 
table; the second, facing the sidewalk, also wore white, with 
a white wrap on a table. 

The vogue for white continues. At Franklin Simon's, a 
fringed white gown for evening held the center. Black 
velvet panels and nickelplated rails suggested the exterior 
of a box at the horse show. The mannikins stood within the 
box. From a draping stand in front, an evening wrap of 
white, embroidered in gold metallic threads, fell gracefully 
to the floor. White gloves and bag were arrayed on a cylin- 
drical pedestal of silver. Another “white” display appeared 
at, Lane Bryant’s—sponsoring white chiffon evening frocks 
for the woman who is rot slender. Two frocks were draped 
on a pedestal, which was mounted on a marbled disc base. 
In the center a tall standard held aloft a chiffon scarf in 
shades of orchid and green. A metal vase was set on a 
frosted glass table, illuminated from within. The background 
was of rich black velvet. 

Random Notes 

UNCHING the other day with Robert Foster, one of New 

York’s important younger artists, who has just returned 
from a European tour, it was interesting to hear him say, 
“The windows abroad are tame and disappointing compared 
to those of New York. Most of them look cheap, both in 
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Wallboard tennis racquets serve as the attraction device for sport sweaters at the R.H. Macy Co. 
Irvin Eldredge was the designer. 
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materials and effects. They simply do not spend the same 
amount of money, for handsome fixtures, backgrounds, man- 
nikins, etc. Yet they take great pride in their windows 
and rush you around to see them, much with the same 
enthusiasm that they take you to art exhibitions.” This opinion 
was echoed the next day in my conversation with a young 
German. He said: “I am amazed at Fifth Avenue windows. 
I’ve never seen anything quite so impressive, either in Berlin 
or Paris, and have just written to a display friend of mine 
in Germany about them.” So, perhaps, American displaymen 
are to be congratulated ... Sport or anklet hose have given 
a fresh impetus to numerous hosiery displays ... At Russek’s, 
an Eiffel Tower effect was achieved as a basic fixture for 
silk hose. The tower was constructed of wood and covered 
with black satin fabric. Hosiery in beige tones, crossed and 
in horizontal and vertical drapes, swathed the whole tower... 
Both Gimbel’s and Bloomingdale’s intrigued spectators with 
windows containing specimens of small soap sculpture which 
had previously been shown at the Fifth Annual Exposition 
sponsored by the National Small Sculpture Committee. The 
Bloomingdale display also included miniatures in soap, 
mounted and framed, and several colored stage sets made of 
soap . . . Square pedestals and rectangular units of wood, 
painted silver and with graduated lines of black, are effective 
decorative adjuncts at Franklin Simon's Three large 
tennis racquets made of wallboard served at Macy’s to present 
sports sweaters of imported lisle. Also, at Macy’s, towels 
and sheets in pastel shades were arranged in mushroom- 
wheel-discs, large and small. Then Macy’s have inaugurated 
an entirely new form of interior display by utilizing one of 
the escalator landings. Glossy gunmetal mirror has been 
combined with strips of “nickeloid” at intervals. There are 
two raised shallow cases, one at each side, while the rear 
of the kiosk accommodates a packing unit, a floor-to-top dis- 
play. The lighting is concealed ... The arrival of the 
S. S. Bremen was a major event of the month. I am told 
that the shop arcade connects the main ballroom with the 
lounge and is distinctive. The display cases project with 
space in between each pair for a table and two chairs ... In 
what is said to be an unusually successful effort to capture 
a big share of the flapper trade, Hearn’s have installed a 
“Talkie dress department. One of the store’s largest win- 
dows has been given over to permanent exploitation of this 


department. 
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Calming and Cooling, It Lacks All the Elements 

of Excitability—If Used to Extremes, the 

Color Causes Sluggishness and Morbidity Re- 

sulting in “Blues’”—lIt Is the Color of Peace 

and Quiet and as Much Out of Place When 

Worn by an Anemic Person as by the Energetic, 
3uxom Type 


By J. E. SIMONS 


Instructor, Neville School of Applied Arts, 
Portland, Oregon 


LUE” is connected with the German “Blau,” 

Dutch “Blau,” old German “Blaw,” and 

seems to come from the root of the English 

verb, “blow,” and denotes the color of the 

sky. Blue is the exact opposite of red, and is just as 

contrary in its influence. Place a red and blue light 

side by side—the red will be visible five times the dis- 

tance of the blue light; that is, you will be able to see 

the red light, if you happen to be traveling toward them, 
long before the blue light even becomes visible. 

Blue is a color of slower vibratory activity; hence, 
we are pleased to classify it as a cold color. Dr. Bab- 
bitt states that blue should stand at the head of ail 
colors for general calming and cooling of brain nerves, 
and the writer has proven further by innumerable ex- 
periments that blue is not only cooling and refreshing 
to the brain nerves, but is quieting and soothing to 
the whole physical structure. This does not apply 
alone to the human, but to the animal kingdom as 
well. Experimenting further, Dr. Babbitt maintains 
that when violent and man‘acal pat:ents were placed 
in a room where red predominated they rapidly 
became worse, and when placed under the influence 
of the blue vibratory ray they became calm and quiet. 
The doctor further states that he has found blue to 
be cooling, and when used as a sedative was of great 
benefit in reducing cases of excessive excitability. 
Dr. Penza, director of a lunatic asylum at: Alexandria, 
Italy, found that a patient who was so violent that he 
had to be kept in a straight-jacket became calin within 
an hour after he was shut in a room w:th b!uz windows. 
The action of the blue light on the nerves must be 
intense, as the following fact shows: Dr. Manfredi was 
led blindfolded into different colored rooms by a round- 
about route so as to confuse his sense of locality and 
recognized the blue room by a sense of oppression. 

Herman Darewski, the composer, states: “I do not 
pretend that every melody I write is composed under 
the mental influence and stimulus of color, but it is a 
fact that color has put me in the required state of mind 
—given me the desired conception, or else quickened 
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or enlarged conception—for practically all the tunes 
which I have written lately. Let me give some concrete 
examples. 

“T had to write the music for a Russian snow scene 
for a certain revue. I sat and thought and I went to 
the piano and played, but I could not get the sense of 
dim vastness, of cold, of the jingle of sleigh bells satis- 
factorily blended together. In the back of my mind / 
knew vaguely what I wanted to translate into music. 
but somehow I could not do the translation. My inspi- 
ration was stifled. 

“Color cleared away all the mental inpediments, 
however. Looking through a deep blue strip of gela- 
tine made me feel the exact music which had previous! 
eluded me, and the result was what I regard as being 
one of the best bits of composition I have ever done.”’ 


By these reports from the foremost scientists of the 
world, you may ‘readily understand that blue used in 
quantities is productive of just the opposite of red. It 
is calming and cooling and lacks all the elements of 
excitability. ‘This is why we have “baby blue,” because 
it is calming and peaceful, and it is also the reason that 
we have so many blue bed chambers. It is indicative 
of quiet and rest, and is one of the best colors to he 
worn by those entering the age of adolescence. But, 
if used to the extreme, it will cause sluggishness and a 
lack of ambition, finally resulting in a morose disposi- 
tion and a state of constantly having the “‘blues’’—phy- 
sical activities slowed down, involuntary physical activi- 
ties losing, to some extent, the energy required to func- 
tion properly, resulting in an apparently aged and dry 
skin, an abundance of dandruff, and constipation, caus- 
ing a general physical debility. On the other hand, this 
is a most pleasing and wholesome color when properly 
balanced with other colors that are retroactive in quality 
and nature. It is the color of peace and quiet and a 
color that would be as much out of plac? when used 
by a weak, anemic person as red would be if used 
lavishly by the energetic, buxom vivacious type When 
toned up or as the common expression might be, we 
will say “pepped up” with the other colors, such as red, 
orange and yellow and their combinations, blue is a 
most wholesome color, and especially good for large 
surfaces, and its physical effect will satisfy the normal. 


EING a cooling color, if worn constantly next to the 
skin it will produce a tenderness and susceptibility 
to infections by the slightest skin abrasions. Dlue 
is not productive of a happy, cheerful disposition, and 
persons who constantly wear this color are not so men- 
tally alert as would be the case if they would wear the 
other colors in mixed quantities. When used in com- 
bination with other colors, blue is the most peacefu! 
and quieting of colors, and is what might be termed 
“a south room color’ by the decorator and a “warm- 
weather color” by the designer of fashions. 

It must be remembered that because blue is the color 
of slowest vibratory activity it is classed as a cold color. 
If you will look at the cake of ice in your refrigerato1, 
you will see that it has a bluish cast (never a reddish 
cast). If any of you have had the opportunity to see the 
glaciers along the coast of Alaska and have gazed into 
their depths, a very vivid blue cast is present. We say 
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An innovation 
in silk drapes, 
by J. R. Pation, 
L.S. Ayers Co., 
Indianapolis, 


the snow is white, but the real beauty of snow is due to 
the fact that it is a blue-white and not a yellow-white. 
In looking into the depths of the ocean, it is blue, and 
with a very little stretch of the imagination we can 
almost shudder, so you see that it is natural that things 
cold should be associated with blue. 

Those most fond of this color are usually deliberate 
in all of their doings and acts, because blue is the color 
of consideration. It is the color of peace, but there 
never has been and never will be peace with laxity, and 
the reason that those of this type are considered most 
peaceful is because they are firm and others hesitate to 
take liberties that would possibly cause dissension. 
Blue, depending upon the shade, may be worn by either 
the robust or the slender with equal satisfaction, but it 
is a color that should never be worn alone. Great care 
should be taken to avoid surrounding a person with this 
vibration, for fear that it might have a deadening effect 
upon the finer sensibilities.and in this way produce a 
sense of morbidity and be the cause of developing a real 
case of the “blues.” Persons susceptible to lonesome 
spells and a desire to be left alone for long periods of 
time should avoid a predominance of this vibration and 
should seek a little more of the red in combination to 
bring about an even temperamental balance. 

Suppose you are particularly fond of this color, 
blue, and should surround yourself with blue, dress in 
blue, having your physical anatomy absorbing nothing 
but these vibrations. It could be expected that in due 
time you would become “blue” and fretful and have a 
blue disposition. A disposition of this kind will do 
almost anything except make friends, bring success or 
happiness. This is a color that will make a turtie pull 
into its shell, while red is the color that will draw him 
out. So we have the two extremes in color. Blue is 
supposed to be the color of peace, merely because it 
lacks the qualities that will arouse and excite. 


‘THE  over-ambitious, over-indulgent, socially-alert 

and studious person should avoid too much red. 
With their natural active tendencies, a stimulating 
‘ffect of this color will tax the nerves and produce an 
unnatural fatigue and result in irritability, restlessness, 
nysteria, and, perhaps, in the end cause a complete ner- 
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vous collapse. Here is where the quieting effect of 
blue could be used, but it is not wise to go from otie 
extreme to the other. It is too much like stepping from 
the hot shower to the cold shower—the shock to the 
system is too great. So in advising a little more blue it 
it is well to combine it with a color that lacks positive 
vibratory action, such as yellow. 

By the improper application of color we may cause, 
within a period of a few days, skin eruptions, stomach 
disorders and bowel troubles. If these conditions can 
be produced in the short period of time stated, what 
would the result be if these color treatments were to 
be continued indefinitely? What untold misery might 
be suffered through the ignorance of the proper usc 
of color vibration, which plays such an important part 
in our pleasures and ills these days! If more attentiou 
were given to the color surroundings in the home, there 
would be less fees paid to the physician and other 
healers for curative measures. But we go and take 
such treatments, expecting to be benefited thereby, 
without removing the cause of the ill-effects, and con- 
tinue living under the conditions that have brought 
about the disorders. It is just like buying a lotion for 
a burn and keeping the finger in the fire. 

To locate the cause of a baneful effect is a neces- 
sity, and every home owner or person who is contem- 
plating the furnishing of a place in which to live should 
make a study of these factors and not depend upon the 
advice of anyone anxious to sell somethng, and who 
usually knows considerably less about colors and their 
effects than he does himself. 

Normally, we all should live in the open, under the 
light that nature has supplied for our best development. 
Instzad, we have chosen to congregate in large cities 
and have resorted to every unnatural means to get 
something that is a little different and a little better 
than someone else. What is the result? We are living 
in an unnatural atmosphere of condensed light. 

Environment is half of life, and this applies to color 
environment just as well as it does to social environ- 
ment. If one is suffering from nervousness that bor- 
ders on hysteria, it is safe to presume that some exter- 
nal condition or mental influence has been brought to 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Accenting the vacation theme: Top, golf and tennis 

trim by Allen Kagey, Mandel’s; center, beach garb 

shown by Leon Kelly, Boston Store; base, beach attire, 
by A. V. Fraser, Marshall Field Co. 


CCORDING with the well-established . custom 

among the Chicago stores, the last week of July 

marked the beginning of the annual Fur Style 

Show and the August Fur Sales. The displays ap- 
pearing in the windows of the larger and better shops were 
essentially “style displays,” notwithstanding the fact that 
practically every one of these display windows carried a 
window card reading “August Sale of Furs.” 

Coincidental with the preponderant display of this strictly 
cold weather commodity came a change in the weather from 
the excessively warm weather prevailing previously. Rain, 
a cool wind from the lake, and the tinge of autumn in the 
air. Sort of looked as though the fur people greased the palm 
of the weather man, so significant was the change to fit the 
occasion. But then there are the records of other August 
days in Chicago, and even those who have no special knack 
for remembering the weather must recall that August days 
are pleasant days in the Windy City. 

While furs were displayed in choice space and distinctive 
manner in most of the larger stores, not all of the windows 
by any means were devoted to such apparel. August is also 
a month for “August Clearance Sales” and many of the 
stores had displays of summer merchandise at clearance prices. 

Marshall Field & Company displayed furs exclusively in 
the main window at State and Washington Streets. and in 
the two adjacent windows on the State Street side; All of 
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the rest of the State Street windows featured advance autumn 
and winter styles, among which were fur-trimmed coats for 
women, misses and children, two windows of silk costume 
velvet with large and small figure patterns, one drape of 
heavy tweed coating with suggested fur trimming, women’s 
and misses’ ensembles in advance fall styles and colors with 
fur trim, street and afternoon frocks. The window at Ran- 
dolph and State displayed five different models and styles 
in fur-trimmed cloth coats, all in shades of brown and tans. 
The wax models used in this trim were shod with dark brown 
shoes and tan hosé. All wore brown or tan hats to harmonize 
with the colors of the coats. 

The fur display in the State and Washington Street cor- 
ner window was one of the most beautiful on the street, de- 
serving this qualification largely on account of the beautiful 
fur wraps displayed on four models, all of which wore even- 
ing gowns to harmonize with the wraps. There were two 
white ermine wraps in this display—one with a dark fur 
collar, apricot silk lining and apricot evening gown. The 
other was an all-white ermine with shawl collar, black silk 
lining, and worn over a pale green evening gown of chiffon. 
Three white fox throws were a part of this group and the 
other two coats were in lightest tan fur and worn over even- 
ing gowns of harmonious shades. 

The next window north of the corner showed two beau- 
tiful figures dressed in black fur coats, black suede shoes, 
black beaver hats and light tan or flesh hose. Three silver 
fox throws, black gloves and bags, constituted the finished 
details of the trim and arranged after the style of placing 
that is customary in these windows. 

Next in line and one window farther north was a similar 
arrangement of rich brown fur coats, one with light brown 
and one dark brown fur collar, cuffs and border trim. Three 
throws were a part of this trim, one light and two of dark 
furs similar to that used in the trim of the two coats fea- 
tured on the forms. All of these windows carried show cards 
of cream mat board, beveled edges, and lettered in gold caps 
the words, “August Sale of Furs.” 

Before leaving Field’s, mention should be made of a very 
attractive window of infants’ wear, a complete layette, carried 
out entirely in canary yellow... Nursery furniture, also in 
yellow, was decorated with small red floral designs. The 
only other contrasting color in the window was that of a 
small oval rug of green in the front center. Two blankets 
were folded and tied about with a six-inch wide yellow rib- 
bon with huge bows and ample ends? This display attracted 
a great deal of attention because of the unusual color.’ Pink. 
blue or white are the usual colors for layettes. Several 
women passersby commented upon the color scheme, express- 
ing doubt or disapproval of the color for infants. Whatever 
weight there may be to their contention, : the fact remains 
that they all looked at the display, all thought it a beautiful 
window, and every one of them will remember it t and perhaps 
talk about it again. bis 
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C= A. STEVENS had an extensive and very beau- 

tiful display of smart new fur coats in their island win- 
dow. The coats were selected and arranged to display an 
assortment of colors and styles in the new modes. Six modern 
figures were used for the display of the main garments, each 
properly posed and shown wearing an evening gown suitable 
from a style and color point of view to the coat displayed. 
Two or three coats were draped on the floor and from low 
fixtures to complete the variety showing and perhaps as a de- 
tail of window balance. A very few hats, bags and silk 
scarfs, such as are worn with fur coats, were arranged here 
and there to tie up with the color of a particular coat or cos- 
tume. Each figure wore the proper color of shoes, hose and 
hat to “do something” for the coat. Clearance sale mer- 
chandise with prices was displayed in the remaining windows 
in the arcade. é 


T Mandel Brothers all of the State Street windows were 
devoted to the display of furs. And, as is customary at 
this store, each window featured a unit display of a specific 
type and color of garment with really informative window 
cards worded with copy that stated something definite about 
the furs displayed. These gave this correspondent and other 
people who don’t know everything about furs a chance to 
distingunsh the difference between an ermine and a black 
caracul. I could not help but notice how many people—and 
especially women interested in the coats displayed—looked 
first at the coats, then read the cards, and then looked again 
at the coats and discussed them from the information stated 
on the card. ; 


A small vestibule window at the north side of the State 


Street entrance contained a display of red fox throws—all 
alike—with tan gloves, reptile skin shoes and bag to match, 
the latter items also in the tan and brown tones harmonizing 
with the red fox throws. The small card read thus: “Natural 
Red Fox Is the Season’s Most Effective Complement of 
Brown!” After reading the card and knowing that brown is 
going to be smart for the autumn season, one had a bit more 
respect for what he or she might have considered “common 
red fox.” 

The other four large windows, each of which displayed 
fur coats, hats, throws, bag, shoes and gloves in correct 
ensemble groupings, were fitted out with attractive polar 
backgrounds, scenic effects done in the modern art style. 
“ach of the four backgrounds covered the entire back of the 
window, and each was just enough different to relieve the 
monotony of duplication yet sufficiently similar to mark the 
continuity of theme. As such they fulfilled their purpose 
admirably. Black Persian lamb coats were displayed in ore 
of the windows on two headless and footless forms—one 
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posed with back and side to the front and the other posed 
with front and one side facing the passerby. A piece of 
bright green silk was draped from a stand in the center down 
to and out on the floor of the window for color. Black shoes, 
black bag, gray gloves and green beads were the accessories 
posed near one of the figures, while gray shoes, gray gloves, 
green bag and green beads were posed near the other. Two 
gray fur neck pieces were placed near the center and on 
the green silk drape. 

Black caracul coats were similarly displayed in the next 
window with a black silk drape over a console table trailing 
down to and out on the floor. Two silver fox throws were 
neatly displayed about one-of those millinery stands with a 
womans’ head for a top. White gloves with black stitching, 
a black and white shoulder flower and black and crystal 
beads were the accessories used near one figure. 


"Sabaneta PIRIE, SCOTT & COMPANY had five promi- 
nent State Street windows in a row devoted to the dis- 
play of furs. Garments for every occasion were featured with 
accessories and costumes appropriate to each occasion. The 
special background treatment for these windows consisted of 
the five panels heretofore used, but they were decorated with 
a white covering over which were conventional line designs 
done in black. Two different patterns were noted in the five 
different sets of panels for the five windows. Each set con- 
sisted of five panels. Black velour curtains, you will per- 
haps remember, form the main background and side walls of 
all the Carson State Street windows. These made the black 
and white panels stand out with unusual effect. Each of the 
fur windows had a special card with the heading: “Annual 
Sale of Furs”—followed with other copy pertinent to the 
particular type of furs displayed. 

Other Carson windows featured displays of various lines 
of merchandise at “Semi-Annual Sale” prices and appeal, 
among which were entire windows in which were featured 
dishes, rugs, shoes and infants’ wear all in pink. 

UTLER’S SHOE STORE in the Palmer House Block 

have an interesting and extensive display of silk hosiery 
in their central feature window. Spirals and spirals of 
hosiery are arranged in three or more heights and in in- 


dividual unit groups, each group featuring a range of colors 


at a single price. A suspended sign in red and yellow ground 
with black cut-out letters glued on reads: “Cutler Hosiery” 
at “Stock-up” Prices. 

HE FAIR has a single large window at the corner of 

State Street and Adams in which furs are featured. Five 
well-selected styles and models were displayed on modern 
wax forms. Four black caracul coats in as many styles were 
featured with one beautiful white ermine in the center. 
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Timely Window Settings Designed By H. H. Riegel 


Display Manager, Wolff & Marx Co., San Antonio, Texas 
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Herewith Mr. Riegel por- 
trays a panel set piece em- 
ploying corrugated metai. 
The triangular metal foun- 
dation is partly masked by 
a panel with wings in con- 
trasting colors. These are 
built of wallboard mounted 
on thin wood strips and 
covered either in oil cloth or 
fabric. If the metal is fin- 
ished in silver the center 
panel may be in yellow and 
the wings in black, the same 
scheme applying to the cir- 
cular mounting in front. 
The wallboard — structure 
must be placed upon a suit- 
able base or clamped to the 
metal ai the extremes of the 
wings. 
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Another use of metals is sug- 
gested in this drawing. Here 
the designer contemplates a 
combination of black and gray 
felts stretched over a wallboard 
base affixed to wooden strips 
The principal covering is, of 
course, gray, and the column 
effect may be two projections 
mounted on the panels or 
merely appliques of cloth neatiy 
mounted. At both extremes of 
the base and at the left top are 
arcs of nickeloid. 
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Everything and Nothing! Color is Valuable Only as a Tool—It Is 
Orderly in Development and Must Not Be Accepted Per Se 


By PAUL THOMAS 


Director of Sales Promotion, Cheney Bros., New York 


HERE is one confession that I want to make 
before we start on the subject of color. That 
is that I have been guilty of having the popu- 
lar conception of displaymen, but after hear- 

ing the previous speakers here this afternoon I realize 
that you are all thoroughly alert and doing very im- 
portant things about the solving of the display problems 
that are so imporant to the business of the country. 


What the display manager should know about color! 
Everything and nothing. I want to answer the second 
part first, because I have been an artist. My training 
was and my original profession was that of an artist. 
I studied to be an artist, to paint pictures, then drifted 
into advertising, and from that into management of 
advertising. There is a certain love for art that still 
clings to me. You always have it, you can’t get away 
from it, but I feel now that, being in business, being in 
commerce, if I should do anything professionally, if 1 
should allow myself to do anything that was artistic 
simply for art’s sake, that thing would be a failure. 
So it is with color. If we use color for color’s sake 
alone, our knowledge of color is useless and our use of 
it is worse. By that I mean (and I say this entirely 
without malice), if one considers a knowledge of color 
the ability to judge whether the flowers in the vase in 
the first display on the left are of good color, that is his 
own conception of the necessary knowledge of color. 
I shall explain that a little later on. 


Color in business is only valuable as a tool to accom- 
plish something. A display that is very colorful, but 
made colorful simply to please the color sense of the 
displayman, is a hopeless display, and I know that from 
a sad experience. We have a display manager who is 
a true artist, and he has an exceptional sense of color. 
He didn’t consider me ridiculous, but he didn’t respect 
me because I insisted that I don’t care about his artistic 
arrangement or his color arrangement, and that the only 
thing that I am interested in is the promotion of sales 
and making business. I frequently ruin his displays 
completely because I insist that we kill the art end of it; 
that we ruin his gorgeous, perfectly stunning color 
combinations by bringing them down and making them 
do a business job. © 


An example of that was this: We had a gorgeous 
rainbow of color on a display stage which we use on 
our selling floor, and one week I insisted that the stage 
be entirely blue. He said is wasn’t possible to make an 
interesting display using blue entirely, and I had limited 
it to only three tones of blue. I insisted, and we had 
the display. He afterwards complained about it, and 
I asked him why he complained. I said, “What is: your 
reaction ?” 


“Well, people are going to come in here and say, 
‘For God’s sake! The whole place is blue.’ ” 

I said: “Won't that be great?» That’s what I want 
to tell them this week. That blue is a new color that 
has come from Paris. It has a certain fashion impor- 
tance, and I want them to walk out of here with a dis- 
tinct impression of that blue. This is not rainbow 
week, and if you put that blue in the center of a rain- 
bow no one will recognize it, no one will see it. They 
will go away with the impression of lavender, of orange 
or yellow, or perhaps even the blue.” 

I am, therefore, limiting my conception of color to 
its use and eliminating all other knowledge of it. J am 
limiting it to its use from the fashion point of view, 
and if there are some of you who aren’t display direc- 
tors in the commonly called fashion business, I believe 
that my words apply to you just as strongly as they do 
to the department store display manager, for there is, 
I maintain, style or fashion in everything that is used 
by human beings. 

The department store man will readily admit that 
there is fashion. He will tell you that it is a-helter- 
skelter, topsy-turvy sort of thing; that it changes con- 
stantly, because we don't know where it is going to 
jump next; difficult to follow, because it changes before 
we can get set and do the promotion that he have 
planned on. But that isn’t so. Fashion and color move 
in very slow trends, one tone succeeding another, gradu- 
ally evolving from a fundamental basic color or another 
fundamentally basic color so slowly that it takes years 
for colors to change. 


DROP that thought for a moment and start another 

one. Where does color come from? I am in color 
in a business way. Are we going to have blue vacuum 
sweepers sweeping the country because some vacuum 
cleaner manufacturer happens to think of blue as a 
color for vacuum cleaners? No. Many manufacturers 
have painted their product blue or green or yellow and 
found it a failure, because women won't buy them if 
painted that color. The customer himself se‘s the color. 
He sets the fashion, makes the colors. The dressmakers 
in Paris don’t set the color of women’s clothes. ‘The 
big department stores don’t influence strongly the color 
acceptance of the women of a city. That is a bitter pill 
for most of us. It was for me, I know, but it is true. 
We are not fashion leaders; we are fashion detectives. 
We are not setting color paces; we are trying to find 
the color paces that are already in existence, or that are 
coming. It is only when we become good detectives that 
we become good users of color, which leads us to the 
job of display directing. 

What should a man know about color? Everything 
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apple green and black support orchid garments. Right, by Eugene Cowgill, Blach’s, Birmingham, Ala.; metal back- 
ground with fabric panels. 


and nothing. He shouldn't study color per se; he 
shouldn’t study display per se; he shouldn’t study art for 
itself. Those things are simply the scales that we learn 
in order to play the melodies and the compositions that 
we eventually will use. Our study is not in our own 
field alone. When we study our own field we become 
short-sighted; we have astigmatism and we end in 
failure and do the things that the previous speakers 
have spoken of this afternoon and accomplish the futile 
thing. 

If you study color, don’t study it from your own 
little business view or your professional view. Study 
it from the possibilities of its acceptance on the part 
of your audience, which is your circulation passing your 
window. 

How do we do that? How do we arrive at a know- 
ledge of what people want? Color is accepted and used 
by people because it expresses certain things that they 
have in mind. The most obvious example in women’s 
wear today is the acceptance of the so-called sun tan 
colors, colors not chosen because they are beautiful in 
themselves, not chosen by women because stylists and 
manufacturers, either of fabrics or dresses, have told 
them to wear them, but because those colors are an 
answer to a problem which the women have today. 
They have decided, for perfectly good, logical and quite 
obvious reasons, that they would rather be tan than lily 
white. Therefore, the American woman searches for 
a color that is harmonious with her complexion. All 
of the women’s displays, all of the newspapers and 
magazines, all of the propaganda in the world couidn’t 
put colors on sun-tanned women if those colors were 
not becoming. 

So it is with all trends of fashion with women’s 
clothes or automatic shotguns. They are evolutions that 
move slowly, regularly, parallel to the way people are 
thinking and acting and feeling about their own lives. 

[ won’t go into the scientific side of it for a very 
fine reason. I don’t know very much about it. Science 
tells us today that green represents jealousy; red, anger 
and passion; yellow, something else, and so on and so 
forth. But it is much deeper than that, and, by the 


same token, much simpler than that. It is simply that 
it harmonizes with the way people feel. If there was 
a period of national mourning, we would all wear black. 
When there is a period of prosperity, economic peace, 
luxury, we have a bright, colorful era. We are in such 
an era now. The colors that women are wearing today 
on their backs, that they are choosing for their fixtures 
in their bathrooms, for their pots and pans in their 
kitchens, the colors on their automobiles, are distinc- 
tively gay, reflecting the feeling that comes from their 
economic situation and their social status. 


F we follow those things, those parallel activities, we 

will arrive at color knowledge that is so important to 
us. I believe that the window in a store, whether it is 
in a department store or in a hardware store, is not a 
place for the displayman to display himself through his 
superior talent in originating compelling, striking, un- 
usual, colorful displays. It is advertising and parallel- 
ing the newspapers. You might call it the tabloid of 
business, but with this advantage: it has three dimen- 
sions and accurate color reproduction, and, as such, is 
simply another means of selling. I believe that all of 
us, whether in your profession or in mine, which is 
close to yours, are merchants first, last and all the time, 
and only secondarily, and, if possible, unconsciously 
colorists and artists and devisors of clever ideas. 

I have been studying the displays on Fifth Avenue 
for years, not professionally, but from my point of 
view of selling them, and to me there is one outstand- 
ing example of display work that illustrates what I 
have been saying. That display belongs to Rest & 
Company. I have seen displays in the windows of Best 
& Company that as displays would probably make a 
displayman shudder-—full of signs, full of lettering, the 
merchandise displayed apparently quite casually. But 
on second examination you will venture to say that it is 
placed very adroitly to interest the passersby who are 
leading certain sorts of lives. Those people who pass 
are in the social and economic situation that we find 
ourselves in today, and they are thinking certain well- 
defined thoughts. The displays are calculated adroitly 
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THE ENTIRE GROUP CONSISTS OF THREE! 


Write Immediately for Photos! 


One Glance Will Convince You That They Are 
the Ideal Medium to Display Your 


SIZES 11-13-15 


SCHENKER 
FIGURES, Inc. 


29 West 36th Street, New York City 
209 State Street, South, Chicago 
524 Spring Street, South, Los Angeles 








“Tt’s Smart to Use Schenker Figures” 
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Now}Available--- A Complete and 
Modern Display Service 


OUR CONSULTATION ROOM is for the use of Manufacturers, 
Advertising Agents, Executives of Chain Stores, Lithographers, 
Retail and Specialty Shops. 


OUR WINDOW DISPLAY DEPARTMENT handles Window Dis- 
play Campaigns for National Advertisers, Manufacturers and 
Chain Stores. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT designs and sets up Master Dis- 
plays in the windows of our STUDIOS for your approval and 
inspection. We submit the finished display to you before you 
place your order for any amount. 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE supplies you with photographs 
of the displays. Manufacturers’ Sales Managers should obtain 
this service to supply their salesmen with photographs when 
securing locations for window displays. This method will 
greatly increase your sales. 


OUR DECORATING DEPARTMENT designs and builds show- 
rooms, booths, exhibitions, display fixtures, screens, panels, 
carved glass, posters, backgrounds, lighting equipment, valances, 
furniture, show-windows, ruscus trees and hedges. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS should make 
use of our show-windows in which to “try out” samples of 
their new lithographic and advertising matter before placing 
orders to have it finally made up. Thoroughly experienced 
display men are at your service at all times. 


OUR SIGN DEPARTMENT will design and make your hand- 
lettered signs and show-cards, moving electric signs and litho- 
graphed show-cards and counter signs. We have a new line of 
Lithographic Display Fixtures for Manufacturers who want the 
smartest for National Window Display Campaigns. 


OUR “CREPE DISPLAY” DEPARTMENT is for Manufacturers 
who must have the greatest number of window displays at the 
least cost. Our INSTALLATION DEPARTMENT renders the 
same SERVICE to this department that is given to our more 
costly window displays. All our clients receive the same 
high quality of SERVICE. 

THE MacLEOD STUDIOS are backed by TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
experience in the Advertising and Display profession. Our 
unusual success is the result of rendering the VERY BES 
SERVICE which can be given to our clients. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS are the MOST IMPORTANT medium 
through which to sell your products, and the cheapest, but only 
an experienced display man is able to advise you in regard to 
the best type of advertising matter to select for window displays. 


MR. O. C. MacLEOD, head of the MacLEOD STUDIOS, is a Lec- 
turer and Instructor at one of the largest Universities in the 
United States and a member of the Faculty. He has written 
for over a dozen trade papers and magazines during the past 
ten years. Mr. MacLeod lectures at Chambers of Commerce. 


National Conventions and the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 


ciation. We wish you to feel free to consult him in regard to 
your Display and Advertising Problems, BEFORE you proceed 
with your publicity campaign. 


THE MacLEOD STUDIOS are the most complete organization in 
the United States to consult with in regard to your Advertis- 
ing Problems. We design and build your window displays 
around your products, install them, pick them up, recondition 
and reinstall them in new locations. Our care and service pro- 
long the life of the displays, thereby reducing the cost to you 
and relieving you of the care of a Window Display Dept. 


OUR BUSINESS IS BUILT ON SERVICE. 


CREATORS AND DESIGNERS OF MASTER WINDOW DISPLAYS AND DECORATIONS 
DISPLAY AND ADVERTISING COUNSELORS TO NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


We Specialize in Panels, Screens and Backgrounds for Department Stores 


MACLEOD STUDIOS 


191-193 CANAL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Current Hardware Trims: Left, by Irving Eldredge, Macys, New York; oilcloth-covered step displayers with 
frontal plateaus. Right, lawn ornaments shown by Joseph L. Wernig, May Co., Baltimore, Md. 


to be an answer to those thoughts; that is, if a woman 
is walking down the street at the time of year when she 
is thinking about her sun-tanned complexion, she finds 
the color answer, the silhouette answer in those win- 
dows. In a very homely fashion is told the story of 
why that is. That ts the answer and the reason for the 
display. I think that, not as a display, but as a tabloid 
newspaper, one of the most successful display jobs done 
in the country today. I say that, knowing that as dis- 
playmen you may disagree with me, and quite rightly, 
they are not displays in the true sense of the word, or, 
rather, in the sense that we recognize as such. 

If we can be merchants, forgetting that we are sales 
promotion men or display directors in charge of win- 
dows, thinking only that we are merchants who are 
studying people and findirg from them the direction of 
their thoughts, finding from them the answers to their 
problems, what is in the back of their heads, and bring- 
ing that answer to a position where they can read it, we 
can become more important in the great merchandising 
machine than any of us have been before. 

I say that because the sales promotion people have 
always been tucked away in a little office up on the ninth 
or tenth floor; if there is a little space back in the 
corner that is dark, that is always good enough for the 
advertising department or for the promotion depart- 
ment; if there is a corner that was built up of pine 
boards. and partitions, that is good enough for the dis- 
play director to call his office. We have all been 
neglected to a certain extent, but I believe that is is our 
own fault. We have been artists in our own lines, and 
colorists, and what have you, not merchants, and as 
such we have not been brought up to the front office 
where we could rightfully take our position beside the 
other merchants, the merchandisers of the estabiish- 
ment. I believe that the biggest thing that can happen 
to all of us is our getting that other conception of our 
business, not thinking entirely of color per se, or in 
terms of art per se. 

From that please don’t misunderstand me and get 
the impression that I think these things are unimpor- 
tant. They are our most important tools, the one tiling 
that we must have and must use all the time, but { think 


our trouble has been that we don’t know how to use 
our tools. -I know that I didn’t know how to use mine 
for years, until I finally gave up and decided that my 
mission in life was not to make beautiful advertise- 
ments, not to do clever tricks, but to be a merchant and 
hobnob with sales managers, with the buyers, with the 
people who were buying and selling merchandise. That 
is what we really are, so don’t go away with the idea 
that color isn’t important. Take, rather, the one thing 
that is the hub of the whole matter, which is that color 
is a psychological thing, and that fashion is not a crazy, 
harum-scarum thing, but that fashion moves and that 
color moves in a slow, regular course, month after 
month, year after year, and that if we watch the devel- 
opment or watch the marching of that fashion proces- 
sion, watch it back at its beginnings, where it originates, 
we can understand color and understand this new thing 
called style and fashion as we have never understood it 
before. The fashion in guns might start with the ‘out- 
standing trapshooter of the country; the fashion in 
tennis rackets certainly started with the players of the 
Davis Cup team, with Bill Tilden, Hunter and the rest 
of the crowd. What they use is the thing that the mass 
wants to use. The golf sticks that we all rush out to 
buy are the golf sticks that some famous “pro” has 
used; the dresses that women wear are fashions that 
originated with certain women two or three years ago. 

We have watched those things and have watched 
the course in which fashion progresses down through 
the months and the years. Color, because it is our im- 
mediate consideration, assumes a new importance and 
becomes something that is not color in the way that it 
colors the flowers in the vase in the corner over there. 
I said that I would give you my reason for thinking 
that they were tragic as displays. It is because they 
have no connection with any window display you can 
conceivably have to produce. They are extraneous— 
something thrown in to make the thing look pretty— 
and as such they have no place in either our knowledge 
and use of color or in our knowledge of display crafts- 
manship, because we are now working only on the 
thing that is a psychological answer to the way people 
are thinking and feeling and acting. 
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AINTINESS is the acme of the toiletry win- 
dow. If it possesses a soft delicate coloring, 
if its background and display features are 
clothed in the pastel shades which exert so 

much appeal upon the feminine buyer of today it can 
be expected to inspire volume buying. 
Manufacturers of these products long ago realized 
that eye appeal constitutes a vital factor in the move- 
~ment of the goods. This phenomenon has been given 
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Directing Attention to Toilet Goods 


Eye Appeal Constitutes a Vital Factor in Turnover and It Depends 
Chiefly Upon Decorative Accessories 


tangible recognition in the costly perfume flasks, 
porcelain jars and the handsomely lithographed labels 
which have become the customary trappings of the 
modern cosmetic. Notwithstanding these assets the 
toilet item is illy equipped to win show window atten- 
tion upon its own attractiveness. Like a wrist watch 
or a dinner ring it needs the support of colorful sur- 
roundings to buoy it up and aid it in bringing the 
passer to a halt. Notwithstanding this definite and 
apparent need for embellish- 
ment, it is not essential that the 
decorative features of the win- 
dow shall be costly. Silk drape 
effects can be copied fairly well 
with decorative papers. Color- 
ful set pieces can be achieved 
from dealer helps. Stands and 
plateaus can be fashioned from 
boxes covered with fabric or 
paper. The window with which 
A. L. Klein captured first prize 
in one of the I. A. D. M. con- 
vention demonstrations in June 
consisted in its entirety of heavy 
board surfaced with grey and 
silver papers. 
The appearance of the win- 
dow depends largely upon the 
. decorative capacity of the trim- 
mer. No better illustration of 
this can be found than the trim 
installed a few months ago by 
Peyton W. Smith, of the Co- 
operative Display Service, Little 
Rock, Ark., for the Dillaha & 
Hefferman Drug Company. He 
installed a window that for 
beauty has seldom been ex- 
celled by displays executed by 
far more costly materials. The 
background and side walls were 
masked with solid coverings of 
crepe paper built around a 





That beauty and costliness are 
not necessarily related is brought 
out by Peyton Smith in the top 
illustration, disclosing a crepe 
_ paper decoration of extraordi- 
nary attractiveness. Below the 
Little Rock installer’s produc- 
tion is a moderately expensive 
trim, by H. H. Hawkins, Mil- 
ner’s, Lynchburg, Va. At the 
base is a genuine Fifth Avenue 
display by Jules Brodeur for 
Richard Hudnut. 
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dummy window whose casements were improvised by 
tubes of white paper, cutting the opening into sections 
imitative of six pains. Tubes of crepe paper in a con- 
trasting color running from the floor to the ceiling on 
each side of the space served as casings. From the 
“panes” came two tubes starting at the center of the 
window and terminating in two rosettes at the base. 

In the exact center of the floor was a huge litho- 
graphed set piece banked with small cards. The ex- 
tremes of the background were covered with drapes in 
a contrasting color, carried down from the ceiling and 
terminating in a wide spread at the base. Parallel to 
them were columns of paper plaited to form the inden- 
tations peculiar to a Greek column. In the center of 
the panels flanking these were drapes running down 
from the ceiling and terminating in huge paper flower 
bouquets in the exact center. In the right and left fore- 
ground were huge dummy containers bearing white 
cards with flower cut-outs at the top, while other cards 
of the same type were placed upon the floor. Small 
units of toilet goods in cartons were developed into a 
pyramid surmounted by jars of bath crystals, topped 
with talcum containers. Bottles of perfume and pow- 
ders were placed in harmonious relation to the posters, 
while fabric puffing was run around the back and side 
walls. 

An ultra-modernistic display of Kathleen Mary 
Quinlan drugs was featured by H. H. Hawkins, of the 
J. R. Miller Company, Lynchburg, Va.,; during the visit 
of a manufacturer’s representative. The illustration 
demonstrates how attractive this installation was made 
by the use of triangular displayers, set pieces and units 
of cubized stands mounted on plateaus at right and left 
The color scheme was carried out to match the prod- 
ucts, which are twilight blue with silver and gold. 

_ The drop behind the two triangles was of twilight 
biue trimmed in silver and gold. . The plateaus in front 
of them, as well as the large displayers, were covered 
with biege felt and trimmed in silver, and the cubes on 
the floor and plateaus appeared in blue and silver. As 
will be noted in the illustration, the effect of this 
arrangement was striking in its form and decoration, 
giving strong emphasis to an extensive showing of 
varied toilet articles. 


The Hawkins installation represents the standards 
preferred by the average department store, and a very 
good interpretation it is of public fancies in color and 
symmetry. But when a still more selective clientele is 
to be reached, the decorator can well afford to lavish 
even greater effort upon style and detail. 

Of such type are the windows produced by Jules 
Brodeur for the Fifth Avenue shop of Richard Hud- 
nut, New York City. The decorator, one of the first 
to embrace modernism, has long been under the influ- 
ence of Oriental art, and the trim illustrated here re- 
veals some of his borrowings. His background consists 
of a series of cloth-covered panels joined in a screen, 
the joints being partly bordered by a notched moulding. 
The center panel is completely framed with this mate- 
rial, but the smaller sections are merely stripped for a 
portion of their height. The same process is followed 
in outlining the modernistic poster which appears at the 
left side of the center unit. 
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The MURDISON CO., Inc. 











48 W. 48th Street New York City 
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THE MURDISON CoO., 48 W. 48th St., New York. 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send me samples as indicated below. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY / 


We have arranged a wonderfully attractive sell- 
ing proposition for local representatives. This 
opens to aggressive salesmen the complete field 
of window display fixtures and store equipment. 
Particularly are we looking for free lance repre- 
sentatives with an established following. Any 
displayman wishing forsa new-source of income 
should write at once. 


Cincinnati Show Case and 


Display Fixture Works 
236 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 























For Sale at a Sacrifice 


| Mechanical Clown on Bicycle; 


Runs Good; Complete— 


$75.00 


THE EAGLE STORE, INC. 


Display Dept. 
| 11301 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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The Three Functions of 


‘Display 


ny DR. ARTHUR KRENTZ 


Syndikus, German Association of Window 
Decorators, Berlin 


(From an Address to the Association Convention at Frankfort) 


a HE mercantile word, like society, arises from 
the combination of the productive crafts that 
enable a people to exist and to progress. In 
the modern world all types of people partici- 

pate, to greater or less degree, in the processes of com- 
merce. If one wishes to obtain an impression of mod- 
ern society’s status, it is true that there is an abund- 
ance of statistics upon which he can easily draw. This 
method is, however, blandly theoretical. These statis- 
tics overlook the essentials which plainly enter into and 
shape commercialism. Just as the best book, the best 
advertisement, the best piece of direct mail never can 


equal a picture, neither can abstract statistics provide: 


an authoritative view. 

If one will make a survey of the goods that industry 
produces as they pass from the factory to the retailer 
and on to the consumer, he can secure a truthful im- 
pression of the processes by which society functions. 
From this it is possible to draw an immediate conclu- 
sion on what the production of a country and the pros- 
perity of its retail distributors rest. 

This is altogether possible when one passes dlown a 
street of a great city and surveys the windows of its 
leading stores. The displays in the windows of the 
retailers yield in the shortest possible time a conception 
of the wares that the manufacturer and his allied forces 
pass on to the consumer through the retailer. There- 
fore, it follows that display is of the greatest signifi- 
cance in gauging the status cf social life. In the win- 
dows the goods are spread out for presentation to the 
passers. It is not too much to say that display consti- 
tutes a bond between production and distribution. One 
can go a step farther and say that the presentation in 
the windows is a true indicator of whether the cultural 
level of a people is high or low. This the window deco- 
ration reflects as the height of a peop!e’s. cultural at- 
tainments must be recognized in its construction. As 
with all of the nobler crafts, it must be correct in its 
interpretation; no one can conceal patent errors. De- 
fenseless it stands before the gaze of all, open to the 
criticism of all. 

What I am saying about window decoration, I 
know, is in large measure an old story to my hearers. 
We all know today that window display has three well- 
defined functions to fulfill. 

It must attract attention, it must promote sales, and 
it must be based upon sound art principles. As the 
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bond between desire and purchase, the display is in- 
tended to influence the passer who is yet a prospective 
purchaser. Its primary purpose is to catch the eye of 
the viewer. Goods must be so shown that the vision 
is attracted with arresting force. But not only must 
they attract the passer in order to swing him to con- 
sideration of the window, but much more must they be 
so employed that the theme of the window, the setting 
of the featured merchandise, will be impressed upon 
his mind for a long time. It must, therefore, be directed 
not only to the eye, but to the mind. 

That, accordingly, the display must be arranged 
with regard to the newest developments in its field is 
apparent to every thinking man. 

In its arrangement observation must be taken of 
where first the vision of the viewer rests, which side 
is first noticed, or whether it is the background or top. 

Closely associated with attraction power are the 
selling features of the decoration, for, as was pre- 
viously stated, it is the object of the display to exercise 
a genuinely commercial function. 

A scheme of decoration that is not appropriate to 
the goods, that consequently over-rates them, ascribing 
to them a value which they do not themselves possess, 
will never achieve its objective. The decoration must 
take into consideration the psychology of the buyer. 
It must seek to accord with local and business stand- 
ards. In the so-called restricted streets it, therefore, is 
necessary to use a different kind of decoration from 
that employed in an outspokenly business district. 

And, on account of its commercial significance, the 
window decoration must submit to severe limitations. 
It is confined to bounds which would oppress the pro- 
fessional artist, and, because of its reflection of store 
personality, accords its compositions with the status of 
the establishment. A great organization such as a 
department store manifestly must adopt a style of deco- 
ration that differs widely from that of the smaller house 
in a side street. 

A season opening window, an inventory sale dis- 
play, an opening trim—all are illustrations of the dif- 
fering formations required for the various occasions. 

Likewise, the type of decoration, whether phantasy, 
poster or the standard goods display, is dictated by the 
requirements of the business situation. 

In furtherance of the two evenly outstanding view- 
points, the technical and commercial, the effort of. the 
display must be directed to shaping a well- -thought- -out 
idea into an artistic setting. 


Window decoration is and remains an applied art, 
an art that is applied to a business purpose, but not with 
the hope of thereby winning a distinctly artistic reward. 
First and last, it is the windowman’s objective to 
fashion a harmonious and attractive composition of 
merchandise and incidental display accessories that will 
attract the passer. But display is an art. It makes but 
slight difference whether I create with colors and can- 
vas aS a painter, or whether I depict my theme with 
goods and other media of window decoration. 

Today’s highly developed window display has ad- 
vanced, through observance of these rules, to a position 
that in constantly greater measure elevates public tastes 
and develops culture to higher planes. 
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CUTAWL — the indis- 
pensable tool in the Dis- 
play Man’s Equipment. 








For the Professional 
Display Man or the man 
who would be one. 








again opens the way to opportunity 


His name is S. M. Thompson. He lives 
in Seattle, Washington. His occupation 
is that of a shoe salesman. Up to two 
years ago he had never heard of the 
Cutawl. Yet the displays reproduced 
here—lacy, delicate and amazingly in- 
tricate—are his work, made possible 
with the Cutawl. Any veteran display 
man would have reason to be proud af 
such craftsmanship. 


But Let Mr. Thompson Tell 
His Own Story 


His letter to us reads as follows: 


“Up until two years ago I had never 
even heard. of your machine, not being 


' @ window man but a salesman. 


“Looking for something to do on the 
side, I decided to try your machine. I 
have been more than busy ever since I 
sot it and have made as much money 


at night and on Sundays as the average man makes day times. 
“I cannot say too much for your machine and the way it offer. 
works, on both wood and Pebco board.—S. M. Thompson.” 








MODEL K6 CUTAWL 


Portable; compact; powerful; deep cutting; 
accurate cutting. quickly adjustable. 





For cutting signs, screens, panels, floor 
blocks, valances, ledge pieces, stencils, 
cornices, bases, flower designs, mannequin 
cut-outs, etc. 








There Is Just This to Add 


What the Cutawl has done for Mr. 
Thompson it is doing for others. — Its 
simplicity of operation makes new and 
finer standards of workmanship possible 
for everyone. It is light, portable, com- 
pact and entirely . self-contained. It 
cuts in. any plane—horizontal, verti- 
cal or oblique. It does infintely finer 
work in less time. Adjustments are 
made quickly without the use of any 
tool. 


Get Our 10-Day Free Trial 
Offer 


Have you investigated the possibilities 
of the Cutawl in your work? We cannot 
urge you too strongly to do so. You'll 
be amazed at the possibilities it opens 
up—the difficuit cutting tasks that are 
accomplished with ease and precis‘on— 
the extra profits it will bring. All we 


ask you to do is to take advantage of our 10-day free trial 
Write for details of this offer today—there is no 
obligation involved. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 


‘3 SOUTH THROOP STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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Modernism Exalted by New Exposition 


Art Center Converted Into Center for “Contempora Exhibit’ Reveals 
“Harmonized” Modern Furniture in Appealing Suites 





The window is also recognized as a number of 

plastic decoratives by Vally Wieselther attest. This 

is one of the group by the celebrated Viennese 
sculptress. 


HE Contempora Exhibition of Art and In- 
dustry, one of the most colorful and varied 
exhibitions to have been held in this city, 
opened June 18 at the Art Center, 65 East 

Fifty-sixth Street, New York City, with a reception 
and private view which was largely attended. 

The entire Art Center Building had been trans- 
formed to provide a colorful! setting for the exhibition ; 
in fact, the installation may almost be regarded as a 
decorative arts exposition in itself in that it demon- 
strated admirably how the objects exhibited might be 
enhanced by a well-chosen background. On the imme- 
diate right of the entrance is a bedroom designed by 
Rockwell Kent—one of the series of “Harmonized 
Rooms” which are a feature of the exhibit. The furni- 
ture in matched zebra wood veneer with bands of 
black is rather severe in line. The walls of the room 
are covered in blue fabrikoid, and curtains of multi- 
colored voile through which the sunlight is pleasantly 
diffused hang at the windows. The bedspreads are in 
satin in beige and brown. A decorative wall panel with 
a female figure by Rockwell Kent hangs above the 
bed. As in all the harmonized rooms, lighting fixtures 
and fabrics have been specially created by the designer 
to form a “harmonized” whole. 

The entrance gallery contains a series of three 


rooms. by Bruno Paul, the*famous architect designer, 
and one of the leading spirits in Germany’s art in in- 
dustry movement. The first room of the series is a 
dining room with birchwood furniture with handles 
of polished brass. The forms are simple, almost classi- 
cal in feeling with the fine proportions which char- 
acterize Bruno Paul’s work. The chairs are uphol- 
stered in brown and beige and the walls covered in 
blue fabrikoid. The next room is a bedroom with 
furniture in chartreuse lacquer and silver leaf. Pro- 
fessor Paul’s third room is a dining-room with furni- 
ture in Swedish birch. A stucco wall panel by Vally 
Wieselthier hangs above the serving table. The walls 
are covered with orchid colored fabrikoid. 

The main gallery on the first floor is devoted to an 
architectural exhibition of models, renderings and 
photographs of the work of Erich Mendelsohn, the 
famous German architect. 

In an adjoining gallery are shown plastic fixtures 
for window display by Vally Wieseltheir, the gifted 
young sculptress long associated with the Wiener 
Werkstatte, whose decorative ceramic sculptures are 
represented in the leading museums of Europe and this 
country. 

The large gallery on the second floor contains a 
series of four rooms, a bedroom by Paul Poiret and 
two combination rooms and a bedroom by Lucian 
Bernhard, whose interiors are distingnished by their 
livable adaptation of the fundamentals of modern 
design and their ingenious methods of space con- 
servation. 

The bedroom by Paul Poiret, while of the simplest 
construction, creates an impression of luxury. The 
furniture is designed in curving lines, which have been 
executed by a new process. It is entirely covered in 
fabrikoid in two tones of gray, and is consequently 
washable. 

The next room by Lucian Bernhard has been spe- 
cially designed to meet the requirements of the one 
or two-room apartment. It is a combination living 
room and bedroom in which the secretary, chest of 
drawers, book case and cabinets have been designed 
as units and may be variously combined. The sofa, 
designed on davenport lines, may be transformed into 
twin beds. 

Mr. Bernhard’s second room is a bedroom with 
furniture in curly maple on simple, rather massive 
lines. A collection of posters by Julius Klinger occu- 
pies the small gallery on the second floor. 


PAASCHE THUMB-ACTION SPRAYER 


The latest development of lowest priced adjustable fan 
sprayer is the Paasche JP sprayers with glass jar and hose 
coupling. It can be attached to any air supply and will apply 
all liquid materials easily and quickly. There are three sizes 
priced from $3.85 to $4.20. This item is manufactured by the 
Paasche Airbrush Company, Chicago, III. 
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for a string of sausages, also move tails 
(As we do not duplicate in a city, 
send in your order now) 


MESSMORE & DAMON, INC., 
404 W. 27th Street 





MESSMORE & DAMON’S 


Creation of New Animated Super Displays 





No. T-i—Hot Dog Display—Length 5’ 10”, Depth 14”, Height 30” 


Dogs turn and twist heads in the act of fighting 


New York City 
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' ORDER BLANK 
4a Kindly enter my order for one T-i—Hot Dog Display—$225.00. 
i 
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Again Fall Openings Near 


(Continued from page 9) 

Springfield, Mass., achieved somewhat similar effects 
with less labor by the use of modernistic screens before 
paneled walnut backgrounds. His mannequins were 
clothed in brown costumes 

At the Union Company, Columbus, Ohio, Edward 
Fraser gave his chief window the benefit of motion by 
use of the celebrated moving and smoking mannequins. 

Two windows had modernistic fabric made into 


large panels practically covering each background. ~ 


Merchandise in these windows consisted of velvets and 
millinery, using the newest arrival of Parisian peach- 
skin covered figures and hat stands. Additional trim- 
mings embraced a number of fur rugs and several im- 
ported vases, electrically lighted. 

What transpired in smaller towns is illustrated by 
reports from the far west. “At 7:30 p. m.,” says A. K. 
Allen, display manager for Watson Brothers, Pocatello, 
Idaho, “the Pocatello Band, numbering fifty pieces, was 
stationed on a downtown corner, doing its best to 
arouse popular enthusiasm.. In thirty minutes the 
streets were crowded, and at eight o’clock the windows 
were lighted and unveiled. 

“Mingling with the crowd, I soon learned they were 
pleased with the fine showings and felt their time well 
spent. Fargo, Welson Wells Co. had three very charm- 
ing windows, one of evening gowns. On the background 
was a modernistic drop about three by five feet showing 


many different ideas for winter sports for women. 
The theme of the window was “Lovely things for even- 
ing wear after a wonderful day.” One other large win- 
dow was devoted to a lovely costume for street wear. 
In both of these windows modernistic stands supported 
the needed accessories. Another window was devoted 
to shoes. Here a modernistic screen was used and cylin- 
ders of different heights and about nine inches in diam- 
eter devoted to display of shoes. Seven other windows 
down the side of the store were given over to household 
articles. Fall foliage was used in these windows. 

“The People’s Store dedicated two windows to 
men’s wear, one of clothing and the other furnishings. 
Four windows were devoted to women’s wear. In one 
of these was an evening gown; near the other side of 
the window a huge taffeta bow about seven feet high. 

“Couzens had their two fine windows devoted to 
evening gowns and accessories. In the center of each 
window was a tall basket vase with three long gold- 
stemmed flowers of gold and brown, each flower about 
ten inches in diameter. 


SWAP WINDOWS AS TRADE STIMULATION MOVE 

Swapping windows as a move to stimulate business is 
the novel scheme devised by Lloyd Johnson, of Stronk’s, and 
Carroll Norman, Norman’s Department Store, Baldwin, Wis. 
During the first week in April, these virile young men traded 
windows, a display of hardware going into the clothing win- 
dows at Norman's, while men’s furnishings went into 


Stronk’s. 
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Coping With Window Reflections 


Mere Illumination Is Not Sufficient to Offset Sunlight’s Glare—W hat 
a Cleveland Store Tricd and Learned 


F a window is worth having, it is worth pro- 
tecting against the intervening veil of re- 
flections that cloud it on every bright day. 
When it receives the full blaze of the sun- 








light the darkness of its depths tends to convert it into 
a mirror that more fully reflects the image of the 
passer than it provides him with a glimpse at interest- 
ing merchandise. 

In combating this unfortunate reaction there is no 
neans of countering as effective as intensive illumi- 
nation. Lighting up the interior of the window com- 
bats light with light and neutralizes the veiling effect 
of the sunlight. It calls for additions to current con- 
sumption as well as lighting equipment, but the addi- 
tional expenditures are by no means as costly as may 
be apprehended. Figures compiled by the National 
Lamp Works of the General Electric Company indi- 
cate that when equipment is used ten hours per day 
the outlay per lamp and costs of depreciation for ab- 
sorbing the expense incurred by the installation of 
new equipment approximates less than twenty-five 
cents per lamp unit. 

What will the change in lighting standards accom- 
plish during the late morning and early afternoon? 
Its possibilities are brought out clearly in the ex- 
periences of the Royal Furniture Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In the:r battery of windows was one unit 
which had attractive decorations and was regarded as 
an outstanding unit. However, during the greater 
part of the day virtually all of its displays were cut 
off from public view by “veiling reflections.” Posters 
in the foreground could be read, but the goods in its 
hinterland were absolutely invisible. 

As the firm officials became aware of this disagree- 
able situation, they hit upon the idea of turning on 
their lights early in the day. In doing this they rea- 
soned that the illuminations were ample for evening 
purposes and should be able to counteract the sun’s 
glare. 

However, they failed to take into account the dif- 
ference between the tasks of evening and afternoon 


illumination. They did not realize that the volume of 


lighting that successfully copes with evening require- 
ments faces an uphill battle against the midday sun. 
In the evening, dusk or darkness has fallen by the 
time that the lights are turned on, and there is no 
competition from other light sources of greater power. 
At noon the volume of the sunlight must be met or 
illumination is a failure. 

They soon found that their plan fell far short of 
its objective. While the glow of light within the win- 
dow brought up some of the features of the interior, 

(Continued on page 73) 





Here’s the trial wudow without artificial illumination. 
Only the signs in the extreme foreground are visible; 
the center shows the same window with night lighting 
volume at, full height. The base reveals the change 
after adequate strength was obtained by addition of 
another circuit. None of the pictures has been retouched. 
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A SALES ALCOVE) 




































































































































































shown at THE METROPOLITANMUJEUM of ART 


Fe SIHIS picture, reproduced by permission of the Metropolitan 









re) 3 Museum of Art, New York, shows a sales alcove designed 
L@_Jj by Eugene Schoen, Architect, New York, and displayed 


in the Eleventh Annual Exhibit of industrial art at the museum this spring. 
There is a border of gloss black Formica around the window opening. 


Many window display men have found new and most attractive effects possible with Formica because of 
its remarkably high polish and its handsome colors—jet black, parchment brown, two marble patterns, five 
wood finishes and several art moderne figures. Write for samples and literature. 


The FORMICA INSULATION CO. 4662 Spring Grove Avenue CINCINNATI, O. 


ORMICA 


(“*r FURNITURE G&G FIXTURES. 
, IN ; 
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How to Trim With Crepe Paper 


An Artistic Trim Installed With Greater Care Than the Standard 
Crepe Decoratives Brings Double Earnings and Satisfies Clients 


By PAUL R. PEARSON 
Pearson Art Trims, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 





















































An archway of plicit wood fits across the front of this display. The left view shows the finished window; the 
right, the window with merchandise installed. 


N most instances window trimmers make it a 
point to place a crepe paper display in from 
one and a half to two hours’ time, regardless 
of the size of the window or the type of back- 

ground to be used in the same. For a job of this kind 
there is a price ranging from $1.50 to $2.50. ‘Thus, if 
a trimmer is industrious, he can place from four to five 
windows in a day, bringing him a return of about $10. 
However, about 80 per cent of these cheap displays fall 
short of sales-promoting efficiency. A merchant, dis- 
gusted with the $2.00 window, told the writer, a few 
days ago, that the cheap window was an “outrage 
against crepe paper and a complete loss of time,” so 
far as he was concerned, and went on to say that, of all 
the displays placed in his windows, those costing from 
$5.00 to $8.00 per installation proved to be the real 
sales pullers and the cheapest in the long run. 

I could readily see this merchant’s point of view, 
and am also ready to agree that “the expensive trim is 
the cheapest in the long run.” In the first place, there 
is comparatively little art in the cheap trim, and, more- 
over, it usually canot be depended upon to serve more 
than a few days: On the other hand, the $5.00 window 
is more arresting and can be used over a period of six 
weeks, provided the merchandise content is changed in 
accordance with store needs. 

The window trimmer, ambitious to begin placing 
this more expensive type, should bear in mind that 
more time is needed as compared to the cheaper type. 
To install a $5.00 window the trimmer must be ready 
to devote from four to five hours’ time on it. However, 
this should not discourage one, because the total re- 
ceipts of the day will be the same as that of the trimmer 
giving two hours to each window. The result in repu- 
tation will be surprising. 

The accompanying photo illustrations will give you 


an idea of the artistic and long-enduring window. This 
design, for instance, placed as shown, and decorated 
with sand, blue and light pink, will serve for the dis- 
play of toiletries, kodaks and confections to the fullest 
satisfaction. If care is taken in the preparation of this 
design, it will stand six weeks of use without any notice- 
able depreciation. The rules governing the building of 
this display are the same as those you have been taught. 
The only difference is the difference of design. How- 
ever, for the benefit of anyone not entirely acquainted 
with this series, I will give brief installation rules. 

To make the arch a pliable piece of wood is first 
necessary. Nail this piece to each side and fasten a 
support at top to make it steady. The first set of 
stretched tubes should be placed in the center of this 
arch to insure evenness and balance as the remaining 
sets are placed. To make these sets of tubes, proceed 
as follows: take a roll of crepe paper, unroll about two 
feet, or the required length needed for the first set of 
tubes. Take the bottom end of this strip and fold up 
to about five inches from the top. (This five-inch mar- 
gin is left for tacking strength.) Fold and refold what 
remains until convenient to cut with shears. Now cut 
this up into strips about one inch wide, being careful 
not to cut through the five-inch margin. Roll a stiffener 
in the margined end and tack into place as shown in the 
illustration. Gather the bottom ends together, stretch 
to position and tack. This method is carried out over 
the whole arch; the only thing to bear in mind is that 
the broad ends of the group of dark strips are nailed 
to the top, while the broad ends of the light ones start 
at the arch. 

The next step is to hang the fringe around the sides 
and back of the window. Fringe is folded and cut 
exactly the same as the strips for the arch. After they 

(Continued on page 73) 
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BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers 





CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 





CHICAGO DISPLAY MART, INC. 
178 W. Jackson Blvd., ‘Room 713 


Window Display Fixtures—60 Exhibitors 





CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Cornell Wood Board 





CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Wax Figures and Display Fixtures 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 
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ecorations 


Chicago aftords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 





PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Air Painting Units 





REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 





G. REISING & CO. 
229 W. Austin Avenue 


Better Decorative Flowers 





REYNOLDS ELECTRIC CO. 
2677 W. Congress Street 


Reco Color Lighting Equipment 





GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
164 W. Lake Street 


Lettering Brushes and Supplies 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 


everywhere—and recommended 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 


tc progressive purchasers by the 


Write for Catalogues! 


Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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A Quartet of Plans for 
Your Next Trim of 


Rippling waves running the whole length of the Frank- 
lin Simon front are discernible in the top backgrouna 
designed for the Fifth Avenue Store by Display Man- 
ager Fernandes; below is a compact unit trim by I’. E. 
Osborn, Seidenbach’s, Wichita, Kansas. 


HAT shall I do with my next showing of 
hosiery?’ is an oft-repeated query. These 
hosiery presentations come so frequently that 
they task the ingenuity of every trimmer, and 

particularly the man who has little time for designing. 

Here’s a quartet of ideas that have been success- 
fully interpreted. They’re comparatively easy to exe- 
cute and bring a freshness and variety to the display 
front that insure better attention and better business. 

Two big wallboard motifs in M. H. Luber’s display 
for the Killian Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, can spell 
but one suggestion to the passer, whether she is a pedes- 
trian or “lounges in a limousine.” Even if the hosiery 
on view cannot be seen at close range, this pair of cut- 
outs proclaims its message with megaphonic volume. 
They make it plain that the firm is conducting a drive 
on a feature brand and that concessions on price and 
quality are being made. They demonstrate that the 
trim is unusual, and, therefore, in all probability, a 
herald of unusual values. 

What else has Luber done to create this effect? 
For one thing, he has made a wax figure into an attrac- 
tion device by clothing her in a bright negligee of popu- 


August, 1920 


“Hosiery 


lar pattern and posed her before a dark fabric-covered 
panel so that every bit of the alluring gayety of her 
costume is brought out. Back of her, and almost as a 
canopy, is a mass of foliage and flowers as distinctive 
in their colorings as the negligee. 

The background panels at right and left are in neu- 
tral shades harmonizing nicely with the hose draped 
over palettes attached to the cut-out leg forms. The 
drapes on stands are likewise attuned to the color 
scheme. Price tickets make the element of outlay ob- 
vious but not dominant. 

The poster effect was observed again in A. A. Mat- 
zer’s showing of “Ruby Ring” hose for the Lazarus 
Co., Columbus, O. Matzer has made set pieces the sell- 
ing agency and built his appeal upon service. “Ruby 
Ring garter runs will not cross this line,” was its 
phrasing. 

Throughout the entire display the theme of the set 
piece was echoed. The “Ruby Ring” which served as 
its ornamentation was duplicated in cut-out draping 
fixtures which appeared here and there, augmented with 
wrought iron stands and step displayers. The trim was 
comparatively stocky and was dressed in three direc- 
tions. The few drapes in the center served as a pivot 
from which the display ran to right and left. In both 
of the extremes, the side toward the center was trimmed 
toward it, while the opposite sides were dressed in the 
opposite direction. The background of polished wood 
was covered by a center hanging of black fabric which 
bore up and emphasized the black bordered panel within 


Cut-out leg forms used as displayers by M. H. Luber, 
Killian’s, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Herman Battle’s mod- 
ynist trim for W. B. 
Moses & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., which 
captured second honors 
‘n the “Allen-A Week” 
contest conducted by 
he Allen-A Company, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


which the phrasing of 
ithe set piece was con- 
tained. 

Four shadow boxes 
with signs on each side 
reading the same as the 
set pieces were dis- 
played in the hosiery 
department as a means 
of tie-up. 

At Franklin  Si- 
mon’s, on Fifth Ave- 
nue, Display Manager 
Fernandes has clothed 
the backgrounds of his 
entire front in a rippling wave covering, that continues 
without a break through every window. Each wave 
overlaps the preceding unit as they approach the floor, 
creating a remarkable effect. Just now he is varying 
the scheme by introduction of set pieces covered with 
fabric. The illustration shows how he has harmonized 
fixtures for hosiery display with the backgrounds. It 
will be seen that an octagonal base surmounted by. an 
everjetting disc has been used at the base for a cog- 
like fixture in whose “gears” the hose are draped. A 
leg form mounted on a tall cube displayer completes 
the arrangement. . Floor coverings, background, fix- 
tures and hose blend into a composition in which a 
single color in shades of varying depth is employed. 

A conventional trim by F. E. Osborn, of the 
Seidenbach Bros. Co., of Wichita Kas., reveals a 


How A. A. Matzer, Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
emphasized the “Ruby Ring.” 
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simple form of presentation involving the use of tall 
wooden stands. From a center plateau without a cover- 
ing the decorator has built up a structure of leg forms, 
each mounted a bit higher than its predecessor. Three 
cartons filled with hose formed into rosettes are used, 
two of them flanking the center unit, the third achieving 
a broken balance by being placed low on the plateau. 
Beside the outlying rosette cases are leg forms bridging 
over the span between the extremes of the window and 
the center. In the foreground, low drapes on tee stands 
serve the same purpose. The monotone of the wooden 
background is relieved by a center hanging confined 
within curtains caught at the center and tied with tas- 
sels. This decorative device serves as the support for 
a scrolled placard bearing the brand name. 





“‘Allen-A Week”’ Outstrips Past 


Greater Volume of Entrants in Contest Than Ever 
Noted Before—Record Sales Achieved 


HE window display contest run in connection with 

the second national Allen-A Week produced a 
larger number of displays of greater excellence than 
any previous contest. Dealers in every part of the 
country entered Allen-A Week with enthusiasm, in- 
stalled carefully planned displays and enjoyed record 
sales. 


Judging the displays was a task of some difficulty, 
since there were so many of nearly equal appeal. The 
decisions of the judges, however, are based upon iiic 
fundamental principles of window display—(1) atten- 
tion value; (2) prominent display of name and prod- 
uct; (3) appeal; and (4) sales suggestion—and are 
announced only after careful and thorough considera- 
tion. 





(Continued on page 41) 
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-Here’s Your Answer, Mr. Norman 


Ease of Simulating Modern Art Accounts for Atrocities Which Are 
No More Indicative of Art Principles Than Hand-Painted Cravats 


N the July DISPLAY WORLD, William S. 
Norman, display manager for the Goodman 
Dry Goods Company, Greenwood, Miss., 
expressed his displeasure with many of the 
contemporary manifestations of modern art under the 
caption of ‘““Where’s the Art in ‘Art Moderne?” The 
southern displayman cited, as illustrations of fantastic 
outcroppings, the geometrical forms and symbolic de- 
lineations often witnessed. Jay Lavenson, of the 
Lavenson Bureau, Philadelphia, was quick to take up 
the cudgels in behalf of the new school of art, and has 
called upon DISPLAY WORLD to conduct an educa- 
tional campaign in explanation of its principles. It is 
interesting to note in this-connection that a series of 
articles by such celebrated exponents of modernism as 
Paul Frankl, Eugene Schoen, Jules Brodeur, William 
F. Larkin and Gunther Thaer appeared early in 1928, 
when the display field was in a furore over the subject. 
Says Lavenson: - 


“T would like to address a few lines to your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Willitm S. Norman, who contributed the 
article entitled “Where’s the Art in ‘Art Moderne?” 
which appeared in your July issue. 

“It és not surprising to find Mr. Norman sincerely 
believing that the new forms being used in window dis- 
plays are without any ‘idea of art, poetry or rhythm 
whatever.’ No doubt, he has gathered his impressions 
and formed his opinions on the basis of displays current 
in a number of stores in both the larger cities and small 
towns of our country. But let me assure Mr. Norman 
that the majority of these atrocities are no more the 
expression of either the spirit or the intention of modern 
art than were the hand-painted lilies on our forefathers’ 
cravats a reflection of the fine arts of their day. 

“TI appreciate Mr. Norman’s sincerity and open mind- 

edness in stating that he is ‘open to conviction,’ and it is 
only in the friendliest spirit that I suggest that his 
general attitude toward the subject is based upon the 
same lack of understanding that actuates ‘those fellows’ 


Window before modernism came in—A naturalistic 
trim by Harry Hoile—Ornate and stilted figures 
dominate. 


(to ‘quote from his own article) ‘who attend grand opera 
. and try to “kid” themselves that they are enjoying 
this kind of music, when deep down in their hearts they 


Simplicity and clarity are the primary principles of 
modernism—T his composition by V. F. McCollum, 
Atlanta, is a good example. 


are bored.’ The chances are that they have had little 
musical education. 

“Modern art—or any art, for that matter—cannot be 
understood without some study of its development and 
purposes, but, unfortunately, modern art, by its use of 
simple forms, can be so readily simulated in its most 
obvious features that every two-by-four displayman is 
tempted to try his hand at triangles, circles and penta- 
gons which so properly distress Mr. Norman. 

“These men could and should look a little—quite a 
lot, perhaps—more deeply into the subject before they 
yield to temptation and practice it on a puzzled public. 

“DISPLAY WORLD might perform a genuine ser- 
vice to displaymen by assuming some of this quite im- 
portant educational burden. Every day brings examples 
of the fine cooperation between modern art and modern 
industry. Mr. Norman, you and others like you can be 
shown. ss 

“An authoritative series of articles in DISPLAY 
WORLD would be very helpful. Don’t you think so?” 

Modernism is not to be comprehended by rule or 
rote; it is, rather, the rebellion of a mature public mind 
against the vagaries in ornamentation which formerly 
passed for art. Just as the descendants of men who 
were wont to wreathe their necks in lace collars and 
swathe their wrists in lacy frills find such costumes 
repugnant, they and their associates sense a feeling of 
unrest in the over-decorated and bedecked architectural 
styles of the last century. 

There is so much to see, so much to do, so much to 
experience, that they are annoyed by intricate patterns, 
and even more so by gaudy colorings. They have seen 
the red table cloths, the bright wall coverings, the 
bronzed hanging lamps and beflowered carpets pass into 
the limbo of a forgotten epoch. They are members of 
a society richer in knowledge, as well as material pos- 
sessions, than any that has gone before. They are 
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not content with obvious attempts at the spectacular. 
Brazen display of prosperity is as ill-becoming as the 
feathered headdress of the redskin. 

This is the primary reason for appreciation of 
modern art, an appellature that merely indicates an at- 
tempt to interpret the modern’s conception of beauty. 
In America it has been welling up for a long time, and 
was nicely under way before importations from abroad 
stamped it with individuality. Save for a brief period 
in which the influence of German impressionism gave 
it an aspect totally out of harmony with American 
ideals, it has been uniformly in the direction of oblitera- 
tion of unnecessary decoratives, substitution of straight 
lines for the arc, and replacement of gaudy colorings 
with neutral shades, combinations of tones of the same 
color, or powerful contrasts. 

The part which the Germans played in the drama 
of change is interesting because of its origin in retail 
economics. The triangles, pentagons-and kindred geo- 
metric forms which the Teutons evolved were not in- 
ventions of the artist, as Gunther Thaer pointed out 
in the DISPLAY WORLD in 1928. This outstand- 
ing critic of German display made it plain that the im- 
poverished condition of German stores at the end of 
the World War made it impossible for them to provide 
their decorators with enough goods to frame the stocky 
trims used before the conflict. For the same reason it 
was impossible to buy display fixtures and mannequins. 
As a result, there was no alternative save fabrication 
of decorations from small quantities of goods, and the 
German trimmers found the way through the “modern” 
forms which reached America three years ago. 

After the clamor that these innovations created had 
died down, it did not take long for the Yankee display- 
men to revert to the denuded and simplified forms of 
presentation with which they had previously experi- 
mented. That they have succeeded in evolving a dis- 
tinctive style is demonstrated in the present vogue for 
metal backgrounds, a purely American invention whose 
possibilities are just becoming patent. Crystal decora- 
tives are also being pressed forward solely through 
American appreciation of their adaptability to schemes 
of richness denuded of gaudiness. 

Modernism and impressionism are not interlinked 
nor interdependent. Though tinctured with Oriental 
art in some instances, expressive of Egyptian architec- 
ture in others, it is essentially a gracious combination 
of simplicity with harmonized colors. It is whatever 
the astute decorator wants it to be. And most of them 
are inherently “modern” in their tastes, even though 
protesting their dislike for modernism. A comparison 
of windows produced by outstanding American display- 
men four years ago with the confessedly modern ver- 
sions of the present will disclose no great changes in 
style. The American window had gone modern before 
“modernism” reached our shores. 





ELECTRICAL DISPLAY DECORATIONS 


Darow Mfg. Company, 36 E. Twentieth Street, New York 
City, announces the manufacture of a complete line of deco- 
rative lighting units, suitable for holiday effects as well as 
for use on other occasions. The line of electrical wreaths is 
especially complete and should meet the needs of all types of 
stores. 
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Velvet 
Fixtures 


Spell Success When 
Used in Displaying 











Jewelry, Novelties and 


Ladies’ Hand Bags 


We make Counter and Show Case 
Trays 
Also a complete line of 
Window and Interior Velvet 
Displays 


Morel Mfg. Co., Inc. 


“The Velvet Fixture House” 


38-40 West 32nd Street New York City 
Catalog Upon Request—Send for It 





Have You Had Samples 
of this Wonderful Paper? 


Have you noticed its strength ... 
stretch . . . vivid colors and mar- 
velous working qualities? You'll 
find this crepe paper equal to any 
demand you may make of it. 
For windows, show cases, tables, 
shelves, overhead store trims ... 
Crinkle Crepe makes up best. 


We'll gladly send you sample 
folds for the asking. Try them 
out on your next job. 


THE TUTTLE PRESS CO. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


CRINKLE CREPE 
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My Impressions of 
Display in 


EUROPE 


By L. L. WILKINS 
Display Manager, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City 


(From an address to the I. A. D. M. convention) 


AST year I had the good fortune to be one of 
the prize winners in the United States Ship- 
ping Board Display Contest, so in October 
I crossed on the Leviathan, landing at South- 

ampton and taking the train to London. I visited Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, Berlin, sedis Dresden, Munich, 
Lucerne and Paris. 

On my inspectidn tour of London displays and inte- 
riors, I found much to astonish me. Those familiar with 
the window displays of the states and Canada would be 
compelled to admit that even in the smallest towns they 
would not find windows treated as they are in London. 
The principle of decorating in London is to place items 
one beside the other without any idea of grouping them 
artistically to enhance their value or beauty, or to make 
the passerby stop and look. They do not seem to care 
whether the public stops to look or not. In the States 
and in Canada, as you all know, our aim is to find a 
solution to the problem of forcing the passerby to stop 
and examine the goods on display by arousing, first, 
curiosity, and then interest and attention, and, finally, 
the desire to possess. To this end the displayman 
favors some representation from life, as an elegant 
drawing room, a sports setting in winter, or a beach 
scene in summer, mannequins being posed naturally, 
instead of in rows or on pedestals, as you will find in 
London. Therefore, it may be said that the modern 
shop window is active, whereas those in London are 
only passive. 

Harrod’s, the Marshall Field of England, which is 
considered by English people as outstanding, have win- 
dow displays that are fair, although they have a ten- 
dency to crowd them. I was disappointed in the dis- 
plays at Selfridge’s, knowing that their director of 
displays at one time was a displayman in the States. 
Some of the ideas were good, but poorly executed, not 
having the neatness or personal touch that is needed 
so much as to give the display that finished look. 

In my opinion, the most artistic trims I saw in Lon- 
don and Paris were in the windows of candy and per- 
fume shops. 

In London, and on ‘thes “gpntinent, too, one finds 
drapes of piece goods in almostgevery window showing 
apparel. To me it reveals very;bad taste. No headless 
forms are used, but only thoseshaving heads. I saw as 
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many as twenty-five forms in one window in Paris with 
no attempt at posing them, naturally or in groups. 

‘Modernistic or decorative furniture from the de- 
partments of the store is seldom used in apparel or 
other displays, Some figures are placed on benches or 
boxes covered with velvet or other draped material. 
This applies to displays in all European cities that I 
visited: Selfridge’s interior was very broken up. The 
departments were crowded with merchandise, giving 
the impression that they had no stock rooms. 

From London I took the train to Harwich and the 
boat across the channel to The Hague, in Holland, then 
by train to Amsterdam. 

The displays in Amsterdam were similar to those in 
London and other European cities. There were not 
any very outstanding stores there. The windows are 
decorated high in the back and both sides, the display- 
man having to enter and leave the window through a 
trap door in the middle of the floor, which leads to the 
basement by way of a ladder or narrow steps. 


One day I took a small boat through the canal out 
to the Zuider Zee and the Isle of Marken, where the 
natives still wear the wooden shoes, the men the long 
bloomer trousers and the women full long skirts, fancy 
bodices and Dutch caps. There were nothing but small 
shops there that catered mostly to tourists. They had 
small windows crowded mostly with souvenirs. The 
shops were attended by women, as the men were all 
fisherman by trade. 


ROM Amsterdam I went to Berlin, the cleanest 

and most progressive city in Europe today, in my 
opinion. I arrived during the last two or three days 
of their annual Light Exposition. The street decora- 
tions were beautiful, especially along the Unter den 
Linden and Friedrichstrasse. The windows along 
Friedrichstrasse were decorated especially for the 
occasion. It seemed to me that almost every window 
contained models draped in piece goods in brilliant 
colors and goods draped from great heights to the 
floor. The floor seemed to be a great mass of silks 
scattered promiscuously around. The drapes on the 
models were very cleverly executed, having very strik- 
ing color combinations, 

Wertheim’s, the largest department store in Ger- 
many, had very modern displays, reminding one of 
the displays in America. A series of displays installed 
by this store during the Light Exposition was very 
attractive, each window having a different color 
scheme. The backgrounds were draped in velvet cur- 
tains. Set pieces consisted of three large, three-panel 
screens of semi-frosted glass, one placed in front of 
the other, the back one being about seven feet, the 
middle one six feet and the front one five feet. Small 
flat flowers and vines were fastened back of these and 
concealed colored lights placed behind on the floor. 
These were on a low platform with one step leading 
to same, both covered with the same material as that 
used in the background. One mannequin dressed in 
a gorgeous evening gown with wrap and accessories 
to harmonize completed the display. The only light 
in the window came from concealed colored lights 
behind the glass screens. 
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Their large corner window was beautiful. The 
background was draped in black. In the center was 
a beautiful fountain, and circled around this fountain 
were about eight nude mannequins of silver bending 
over with their arms outstretched, their finger tips 
touching each other. Purple lights concealed in the 
fountain and purple spot lights placed in the corners 
of the window made this display very striking at night. 


Store exterior and interior arrangement in Berlin 
more closely resembled American styles than in any 
other cities in Europe that I visited. Brightness and 
splendor are combined to give the merchandise a mag- 
nificent setting. 


From Berlin I went to Leipzig, where I attended 
the last day’s session of the International Display 
Congress, where I met the secretary of the Congress, 
Mr. Geiger, and a number of the displaymen. The 
convention was nothing compared with our own; no 
beautifully decorated booths; just narrow platforms 
built around the rooms, with the fixtures, flowers and 
mannequins displayed on them. There was a series of 
window displays around the convention hall executed 
by different displaymen throughout Europe, their 
names being down in a corner on a card. Some of 
these displays were good, but most of them were rather 
crude, in my opinion. 

The window displays in Leipzig, Dresden and 
Munich compared favorably with those in Berlin, but 
not on as large a scale. The outstanding displays in 
Dresden, in my opinion, were the china shops, it being 
the place where the beautiful Dresden china is manu- 
factured. 


YW HILE in Munich I was entertained at dinner by 

several of the displaymen there. Mr. Geiger, sec- 
retary of the Display Congress, had wired them that I 
would be in town. Of course, we had to have an inter- 
preter. You can imagine what fun I had trying to talk 
to them through this interpreter. I had some photos of 
ty windows with me, which they seemed very inter- 
ested in seeing. They have an idea that America is the 
lind of promise, and that all they have to do is to come 
ever here and they will find a place waiting for them. 
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Putting lure of vacation land into trim of bifocals—Design by Carl Balcomb for Paul Johnston Co., Davenport, Ia. 
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They asked me to furnish them names of several large 
firms so that they might write and apply for a place, 
thinking that the firm would advance the money for 
their passage over here. 


After dinner they took me for a window sight-see- 
ing trip over the city. “In one window I saw a mechani- 
cal peacock that would raise and spread its tail and 
turn its head. It was very attractive. In another win- 
dow advertising the North German Lloyd shipping 
lines was New York City in miniature, showing all the 
skyscrapers, wharfs, ete. This was very cleverly exe- 
cuted. 

From Munich I went to Lucerne, Switzerland, one 
of the most beautiful places I have ever seen, with its 
beautiful lake and the majestic Pilatus and Rigi in the 
background. The shops in Lucerne are small, therefore 
their window displays were nothing to speak of. 


From Lucerne I went to Paris. I must confess 1 
was greatly disappointed in the displays in this bedu- 
tiful city, where style is originated. One would sup- 
pose that the displays would be of the highest type, but, 
on the contrary, they are very crude. 


One may find in the windows of the large stores, 
such as the Galeries Lafayette, the Bon Marche.and the 
Louvre, many mannequins, with no idea of gfduping. 
I saw as many as twenty-five mannequins in one large 
window, featuring ready-to-wear. 


During the day most of the windows are almost 
valueless, especially in the larger stores, for they place 
their bargain counters on the sidewalk in frent of the 
windows, taking them in, of course, at night. eal 


In Paris, where you would think the art moderne 
would be used extensively in window displays, you will 
find very little. It is used mostly in the fronts and 
interiors of the small stores, restaurants and the newer 
theatres. The interior of the Folies Bergere is very 
modernistic and attractive. I saw very little wrought 
iron used. 


So, gentlemen, in my opinion, if you are looking for 
new ideas in window display, don’t go to Europe for 
them, for you have the best in the world right here at 
home. 
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Showing the Radio Receiving Set 


Evolution of Machine Into Decorative Piece of; Furniture Simplifies 
the Windowman’s Task—Rules for Furniture Trims Apply 


VOLUTION has made a redoubtabie propo- 
nent of the radio receiver. Just a couple of 
years ago it was, as a general rule, a tiny box 
with an odd collection of knobs affixed to its 

bakelite panel. Speakers ranged from odd-looking 
cones and drums to horns reminiscent of departed eras 
in phonograph construction. 

All this has changed, and with the introduction of 





the ornate cabinet design with built-in speaker the 
character of the receiver has been elevated to that of a 
piece of furniture, ranking alongside of the living room 
suite in its costliness. Specialty selling has made the 
machines the subject of intensive promotion, in whicli 
the department stores have shared by taking advantage 
of the public’s reaction. 

While the department store showings of sets have 
been comparatively few, interesting combina- 
tions and decorative effects have been achieved. 
As a rule, the radio stores and music stores have 
clung to simple presentations of the goods. The 
higher type of houses have displayed them in 
windows atmospherically suggestive of quality. 
Their competitors in the lower price ranges have 
not disguised their frankness in emphasizing 
price appeal. 

August Roeder, of the William H. Block 
Company, Indianapolis, as in many other fields, 
was a pioneer in fashioning radio trims of out- 
standing personality. He drew upon the natural 
assets of the department store for his proper- 
ties. He found that with these aids the task of 
arranging radio windows was not difficult. 

Human interest in furniture or home appur- 
tenances is largely centered in their comforts 
and benefits. Dramatization of these features 
speeds their acceptance. Roeder has achieved 
the desired effects in both of the compositions 
that are shown here. In the first, by skillful 
location of his three cabinet models, a table set, 
and by employment of an attractive rug, he has 
created the illusion of a room. The Siégel figure 
which he has placed in a modernistic chair 
is manifestly at ease, and yet completely atten- 
tive. The open cabinet behind her suggests that 
she is listening to its strains. 

Much of the same plan is followed in the 
second window, save that here the use of the 
figure suggests a background of music rather 
than alert attention. This b:t of artistry may 
have been lost upon spectators, but, when com- 
pared with the preceding trim, brings out force- 
fully how the displayman can alter a display 
beyond recognition by substitution of a differ- 
ent figure, set piece, or background. 

It is a far call from drug specialties to radios, 
but in this fast traveling age it was to be ex- 
pected that drug stores here and there, particu- 





Room arrangement schemes are now applicable 
to presentations of radios by department stores, 
as is evidenced by the two upper displays by 
August Roeder, W. H. Block Co., Indianapolis. 
Radio shops are also “trading up’”—even drug 
stores join with trims such as the base by Joseph 
Clower, Schmidt’s Drug Store, Woodstock, Va 
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larly in small towns, would accept agencies for the new 
instruments. So it is that we find Joseph B. Clower, 
manager and windowman for Schmidt’s drug store, 
Woodstock, Va., turning his ability to a display of 
Bosch receiving sets. Clower is no stranger to display, 
having won first place in a long string of contests 
trough development of a modernistic technique wholly 
of his own origin. 

In his radio composition the strong lines of his 
arrangement stand out with clarity. The contrasts of 
Liack and white afforded by panels bordered in the 
somber colors, the gleam of gold in organ pipes repro- 
duced with fidelity, the arresting oddity of cut-out 
letters laid flat on the window floor, join in the produc- 
tion of a novel creation. 





A Quartet of Hosiery Plans 


(Continued from page 35) 


The contest was divided into three classes: Class A, 
towns over 50,000; Class B, towns between 10,000 and 
50,000; and Class C, towns under 10,000. This division 
insured perfect fairness in competition. 

The first prize in Class A was awarded to Spring's, 
of South Bend, Ind. The second prize in this class 
went to W. B. Moses & Sons, of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Battle, display manager for Moses, installed a 
number of striking Allen-A Week displays. In the one 
reproduced he has succeded admirably in bringing artis- 
tic modernism to a hosiery display. Good use is made 
of Allen-A boxes. 

The first prize in Class B was won by the Printz 
Company, of Jamestown, N. Y.; Albert L. Wise, dis- 
play manager. This was an Allen-A underwear display. 

- Second prize in Class B went to Landauer’s, of Lin- 
coln, Ill. J. Laudauer, display manager, built an un- 
usually attractive window using a large quantity of 
Allen-A boxes. All. the feature points of the sale were 
prominently displayed. All hosiery was marked with 
regular price and Allen-A Week price. 

In Class C first prize went to Marrs & Twist, of 
Meade, Kans.; W. Brown, display manager. The im- 
portant features of the sale were well emphasized, and 
the arrangement of merchandise was very attractive. 

Second prize in Class C was won by Anderson 
ros. Rosene Company, of Sycamore, IIl.; C. W. An- 
derson, display manager. This was an underwear 
display. 

Special honorable mention is awarded to the Porcher 
Wurst Company, of Melbourne, Fla., for the unusual 
and striking effect their store front produced. J. L. 
Porcher is display manager for this progressive store. 
Two large figures—20%—on the second story of their 
building could not fail to attract attention and arouse 
‘terest. Every window in the store held an Allen-A 
Week display, and two enormous medallions were set 
out in front to stimulate further interest. No store 
urned itself over more completely to national Allen-A 
Week, and Porcher Wurst is deserving of much credit 
‘or the splendid way in which they handled the event. 





The British Association of Display Men has again estab- 
lished headquarters at 43 Blandford Street, London. 
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An extreme mannequin attracts atten- 
tion but discredits the merchandise. A 
beautiful, true-to-life mannequin is 
not unusual enough to gain notice. 
Either type makes a poor display 
medium. 


Pierre Imans cleverly evades both ex- 
tremes. He chooses unusual types for 
his models, and, with nonchalant poses, 
attractive colorings, gay expressions, 
produces modern mannequins that not 
only command attention but reflect that 
attention creditably to the beautifully 
displayed, perfect fitting garment. 


Only Imans can create such typically 
modern, doubly effective mannequins. 
That’s why Imans Mannequins are 
profitable investments—that’s why they 
sell merchandise. 


You should have a copy of our attrac- 
tively illustrated Imans literature. 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Curtis-Leger Fixture Co. 


Established 1869 


Sole U. S. A. Distributors for Imans Mannequins 


341 S. Franklin St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Show Rooms: 1440 Broadway 
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Dignity is stamped upon this design by T. W. Jones, 
Shreveport, La. The appliqued screen sets off the hats 
in distinctive manner, 


ITH the first of September it is commonly as- 
sumed that autumn is ushered in, although 
far back in antiquity the astronomers figured 
it out that summer wasn’t really over until 

September 21. And that is the case today in fact as 
well as in theory. There are plenty of red hot, burn- 
ing, soul-trying days ahead when bathing suits, 
panamas and cool clothing will be much in demand. 
What can be more welcome to the merchant who wants 
to shrink his surplus of summer goods before fall 
merchandise is brought out? What can better sanc- 
tion displays of cool apparel during these last days 
of August? 

Illustrations of good display technique produced 
through the summer thus far point to simplification. 
The intricate schemes with complicated backgrounds 
are not overly numerous. Bathing garb windows with 
sandy-covered floors and bath house structures of 
wallboard have popped up here and there, and a few 
wax figures have made their bow in men’s apparel 
trims. But for the majority of decorators, there has 
been a continuous stream of pure merchandise show- 
ings, with a minimum of decorative attributes. 

T. Willard Jones, of Shreveport, La., has won a 
reputation as a shoe decorator, but occasionally he 
steps out of this role and assumes the status of a men’s 
wear trimmer. Some of the windows that he has 
evolved during this season are almost ideal in plan 
and execution. 

Take, for instance, a showing of straw hats for the 
Nelson Clothing Company. The floor of the shallow 
window was covered with grass matting and the per- 
manent wood background was practically concealed 
by a green rattan screen, across whose center the cap- 
tion “Straws” had been appliqued in large cut-out 
letters of contrasting hue. 

At both ends of the trim were palm branches 
spreading out well over the unit of hats in their cor- 
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The Final Fling at 
Men’s Apparel for 


Summet 


ners. In the center of the display was a folding camp 
chair with a figured covering. 

The attraction device was strongly suggestive of 
the methods of Oswald Tinney, the celebrated Rotter- 
dam hat trimmer. It set off the hats and gave them 
distinction not afforded by unembellished showing of 
headwears. The green flooring and screen had the 
proper seasonal touch and the camp chair bespoke the 
ubiquity of vacation time. Could more be done to lug 
in the allurements of summer and the value of sum- 
mer comforts ? 

And then there was an exposition of beach apparel 
that was conspicuously light in trimming, and, withal, 
attention compelling. A Jantzen poster was the means, 
not only of covering the permanent background, but 
also of imparting to the display a setting of ultra- 
brilliance. The figure of the Jantzen girl in a graceful 
plunge buoyed up the showing of beach garb before 
it. There were only a half dozen units on view grouped 
around a beach chair which stood upon a grass 
matting. 

A spectacular group of windows by G. E. John- 
stone has greeted the shoppers of Fairmont, W. Va., in 
recent weeks. In the settings the merchandise of the 
Sharp-Hamilton Company looks doubly attractive, 
and ultra-modern. The backgrounds aré finished in 
plastic paint, and, at intervals, niches or curved metal 
projections appear. The latter are made of alumina, 
cut out in a modern shape to hold a small unit, a hat, 
or hose. The goods in these compartments show 
against black linings and are illuminated with indirect 
lighting. Different colored lights are used to har- 
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Curved metal projections and columns with niches used 
deftly by G. E. Johnstone, Fairmont, W. Va. 
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A large poster covering the background dramatizes 
Jantzen beach garb. This is another impressive clothing 
trim by T. W. Jones, Shreveport, La. 


monize with the goods featured. The exteriors of the 
columns retain their original metal finish. 

Center pieces are of wallboard finished in a rough 
plaster and painted in shades of green set off by black. 
Inside of these are lights, which pour mellow rays 
down on merchandise set back to a depth of from 
eight to ten inches. 

Baseboards are cut out of wallboard, painted black, 
and the floors are covered with twelve-inch blocks 
painted to harmonize with the background and air- 
brushed in black. Sprays of flowers in cut-out holders 
are placed at right and left. The furnishings appear 
in formal balance. 

Why shouldn’t the house that has a strong mascu- 
line following get its share of the benefits that accrue 
from the sale of athletic goods? That’s the thought 
that came to the executives of Bing’s Sons, Anderson, 
Ind., and forthwith they put in a stock of Spalding 
wares. With the arrival of their goods, advertising 
and displays told the Anderson folk of Bing’s new de- 
partment. Forrest Partain, the display manager, 
evolved a neat showing from a handful of tennis 
racquets, bats, gloves and court shoes, As am attrac- 
tion device he used a colorful lithograph furnished by 
the manufacturers. By introduction of a pair of low 
tables he was able to obtain sufficient elevation to in- 
sure good balance. 


Resourcefulness, quick adaptation to seasonal re- . 


quirements, close contact with the trends in display art 
—all these are elements of successful windowing. 
What these enterprising decorators are doing demon- 
strates how wide is the field and how boundless the 
possibilities for variety when the designer of window 
installation wants to break out of the commonplace. 





Dallas M, Schultz, formerly with the Joseph Spiess Co., 
E'gin, Ill, and more recently with Hill Bros., Fond Du Lac, 
V\is., is now located in Chicago. 
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A NEW REVELATION IN COLOR 


A Complete Treatise on the 


SCIENCE OF COLOR 


Its Effects and Application 


A scientific method—mathematically correct and naturally per- 
fect. Will increase the drawing power of your displays by 
pleasing effects of properly balanced colors. 


Get a complete university training in color, condensed to 
practical application. Invaluable to Displaymen and Window 
Trimmers, Architects and Decorators. 


Complete Course of 12 Lessons You Cannot Afford 
to Be Without. 


Postpaid $5.00 
DR. J. E. SIMONS, Colorologist 


567 Glisan Street, Portland, Oregon 








DAY 4x> NIGHT 


Window Trimming—Commercial Art—Show Card Writing 
Poster Art—Cartooning—Interior Decorating—Fashion Drawing 





| 
Neville’s School of Applied Arts was founded in 1921, | 
and since that time it has grown from a very modest 
beginning to spacious quarters (5,000 sq. ft.) now occu- 
pying the entire second floor of the northeast corner of 


FIFTH & STARK STS., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Just One Block from Leading Department Store District 
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VALANCES 


of Modernistic Effects Mounted on Process Board 
GOLDBERG MFG CoO. 
We furnish Valances all over the world. Let us help you on that problem. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| Electric. Turntables 
| 
| 
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Double Store Window Sales at Slight Cost 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES 
Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 




















GLOVE HANDS 


Made By 
Ever Ready Wood Working Co. 
Mfrs. of Display Fixtures and Glove Hands. 


808 East 5th St., New York City 
Write for prices. Jobbers Reply. 











S. M. MELZER COMPANY 


Cc. B. TRACEY, Sec and Treas. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES--METAL AND WOOD 
IN THE MODERN ART 


| 
Brass Grills—Brass Railings | 


915 Filbert St, 











Philadelphia, Pa. 
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General Principles cf Display Apply to These 
Specialty Stores With Same Force as to Other 
Institutions—Posters Bring Out Human In- 
terest Features and Also Develop Interest in 











Bulky Goods 


in the center of the upper section is a poster which 
serves as an attraction device. This rivets the passer’s 
attention if it has not been previously arrested by the 










































, wae scenic screen at the base of the background. Here ] 
Three sides covered with sheet music and a pictorial, is an idealization of the song theme revealing a gon- i 
—The Hickey Store, Ithaca, N. Y. dolier plying his craft over the waters of a Venetian 
canal. There is enough of the romantic about this 
HERE is no real reason why the music dealer simple scene to invest the window with human interest, be 
should consider the trimming of his win- an interest that carries the spectator out of the mor- be 
dows a distinctive province. The same prin- bidity of the day’s dull routine and into the pleasant pi 
ciples that apply to displays of general mer- placidity of a “never-never” land when guitars are the 
chandise apply with equal force to music and instru- tinkling and calm waters sparkle under the mellow 
ments. The task of actual installation is no more diffi- beams of a southern moon, This is good display iis 
cult than that of the furniture house or the depart- artistry and good buying appeal. It fully capitalizes rays 
ment store showing small wares. the romantic qualities of music and sells the viewer fat 
In fact, the problems are identical. When radios of the featured compositions an application of this - 
or phonographs are to be shown, the rules governing welcome balm. = 
displays of furniture are involved ; when brass or reed For such a scheme the windowman, unless a card Lu 
instruments are chosen, ordinary display practices are writer of more than common ability, will need the the 
to be followed, the method of arrangement being de- assistance of a professional painter. The illustration hu 
termined by the bulkiness of the goods. of the pictorial need not be perfect in form, but it 
Illustrations demonstrate the application of these must not be crude. In coloring it must blend the hues sp 
principles in a tangible manner. As a primary ex- employed into a harmonious whole. de 
ample, consider a showing of sheet music by the For a display of band instruments, a much simpler - 
Hickey Lyceum Music Store, of Ithaca, N. Y. A small technique is sufficient. A sousaphone or tuba will - 
window has been utilized in a fashion popular among dominate the average window. If the background is . 
music retailers. The background has been literally ornamental decorative effects are unnecessary. The mi 
covered with copies of the featured composition, and passer cannot fail to observe the instruments. They - 
th 
cel 
ay 
A productive music window pe 
by M. H. Luber, Killian’s, er 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. Radios ana Sil 
stringed instruments are linked ga 
together and a “wheel” sign on m 
the back wall calls attention - 


to the number of the featured 
receivers used by prominent 
stations in checking. 
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fairly thrust themselves upon his vision. All that is 
recuired to set them off is a good floor covering or 
falyric puffs to link them up. The accompanying illus- 


tration shows the world’s largest sousaphone in the 





Large instruments need few accessories—Note 
how conspicuous the big sousaphone appears in the 
Keach & Greene window, Baltunore, Md. 


window of Keach & Greene, Baltimore, Md. It will 
be noted that a strong, well-stuffed pad is used as a 
support for the big “horn,” while decoratives around 
the bass drum in the rear are simple plush puffs. 

The department store has advantages in display 
equipment that enables it to overshadow the ordinary 
music house unless the latter is willing to make a 
fair-sized investment in window fixtures and deco- 
ratives. One of the primary assets is wax figures, and 
a second is larger windows. In the display by M. H. 
Luber, of the Killian Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
that appears here, is a good example of the type of 
human interest settings possible when figures are 
available. Luber has converted the space into a living 
room with a radio receiver in one corner before which 
a feminine figure is seatd. While she apparently listens 
to its program, Friend Husband, in the opposite cor- 
ner, tries out a new saxaphone. A banjo, laid in a 
chair, a violin in its case, and the saxaphone case, on 
the floor, enable the trimmer to secure good balance 
as well as a comparatively broad showing of his goods. 
Strong posters, well illustrated and phrased, enable 
the decorator to round out the appeal of his radio re- 
ceivers. 

Such trims are not beyond the capacity of the 
average music house if its decorator is willing to ex- 
pend the time required to assemble the needed prop- 
erties. In nearly every city of consequence it is pos- 
sible either to procure figures from display service or- 
ganizations or wallboard cut-outs that can be painted 
to bring out effects of a corresponding nature. 





SSTOHLTON GAINS FAME AS JEWELRY TRIMMER 

Within the past ten years scores of prizes for superlative 
windows have been won by Henry Stohlton, display man- 
aver for the Friedlander Jewelry Company, Seattle, Wash. 
A recent discussion of his achievements in “The Keystone,” 
o:gan of the jewelry trade, outlines his principles. Among 
these are unit trimming, concentration on one article at a 
tine; price tickets on all goods in a neat but unobtrusive 
manner; close cooperation with the advertising department. 
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MERCHANDISE EXHIBITIONS 
FASHION AND TRADE SHOWS | 
COMMERCIAL EXPOSITIONS 
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When in 
New York 


Many displaymen and other buyers 
of display equipment find the DIS- 
PLAY CENTER a wonderful help 
when looking for the newest things 
in fixtures, mannequins, etc. 

For here in one large show room 
are displayed the newest creations 
from the leading manufacturers of 
fine window display equipment, in- 
cluding everything from decorative 
fabrics to imported mannequins. 
Visit the Display Center on your 
next trip to New York and you will 
find it a source of many new ideas. 


DISPLAY CENTER 


Direction of 


FRANK D. MAXWELL CO., Inc. 
1440 Broadway, New York City 
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A fall display with an archway filled in with a fabric sunburst. This setting in altered form appears 


in the picture below. 


Salvaging Keeps Down Overhead 


A Glimpse at Methods in Force in a Small City Which Have Enabled 
the Writer to Attain a Reputation for Executive Ability 


By VERNON P. ESTES 


Display Manager, Kewanee Dry Goods Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


IIIS has become an age of display merchan- 

dising—an age of show window selling. 

Very few persons connected with retail estab- 

lishments will dispute the truth of this state- 

ment. ‘Manufacturers are stressing window display, 

advertisers are encouraged by it, and progressive and 

wide-awake store managers and owners insist upon a 

display department that is in keeping with, or superior 
to, the other departments of the store. 

Patrons, as a rule, are window shoppers many times 
before they actually enter the store and become bona 
fide shoppers. It is a fact that the salability of many 
lines of merchandise is determined by its adaptability 
to artistic display. No matter how good the merchan- 
dise is, no matter how well it is advertised, no matter 
how efficient the salespeople are, it takes a window dis- 
play to put the final “punch” into any selling effort. 
Numerous checks have been made on the selling powers 
of various displays, but the results are always the same 
—a good display creates a great demand and more sales 


The 
lop display 
worked over 
for spring. 
The arch 
moulding has 
been placed 
harizontally 
in two 
sections. 


are sure to follow. In a certain display contest held 
two years ago, where a record was kept of sales result- 
ing from displays, increases in sales for one week were 
as much as 1,300 per cent. Surely, then, show window 
display is worth its price. 

The argument, however, is not “Is display worth its 
price” so much as “How can the display costs be re- 
duced without decreasing the efficiency of the display 
itself?” Almost every display department is hampered 
by the lack of a sufficient appropriation. How to meet 
this deficiency and keep on producing selling displays 
is every displayman’s greatest problem. 

In my own case, the solution of this problem is 
found in many different ways. Probably my greatest 
savings are made by salvaging and reassembling display 
backgrounds. The disposal of used backgrounds 1s 
always a question. When taken from the windows they 
are too good to throw away, yet one never wants to use 
a setting a second time. 

Here are pictures of my windows that are made 


One is placed 
in each end 
cloth fastened 
to these 
supports, 
creating a 
curved back- 
ground in 
bright new 
colors. 
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from practically the same materials, yet they are so far 
different that neither can be recognized as part of the 
cther. One is a fall opening window and the other is 
a spring opening. 

In the first picture, which is the fall display, the 
background is made of a wooden arch that rests on an 
cblong base. The opening between the base and the 
top of the arch is filled in with a sunburst of cloth. 
‘he whole setting is finished with the diamond-shaped 
cut-outs, six-sided boxes and colored ruscus trees. 

The arches were cut out at a planing mill and the 
bases were made of frames of two-inch lumber covered 
with wallboard. Arch and base were painted black and 
silver cloth was used for the sunburst. The diamond- 
shaped cut-outs were painted in shades of yellow, 
orange and red. The ruscus trees were tinted a red- 
brown shade. 


At the end of the season this background was care- 
fully stored away. In building it over for spring the 
arch was taken apart at the center and used as a frame 
to support the cloth, which, of course, was also used 
again. What had been the bases of this arch were 
placed on the moulding near the top of the window at 
ihe front; one-half of the arch was used on each end 
of the window. The top of the arches rested on the 
same moulding at the back of the window. They were 
laid flat, of course, and formed the window into a large 
semi-circle. The cloth was then pleated around this 
semi-circle, extending down from it to the floor. Since 
the cloth was silver and not suited to the window as 
planned, it was given a coat of green bronze paint. 
This could have been accomplished very easily with an 
air brush, but none was available. I improvised one, 
however, by using one of the sprays that are used to 
apply moth-proofing liquids. The paint was mixed 
very thin and blown on the cloth exactly as the moth- 
proofiing liquid is blown on clothing. 

The large black base that was used in the first win- 
dow was taken apart at the center and each section 
stood on end at the places where the arches met the 
permanent backgrounds. They were left black, but a 
strip of silver down the outside edges and a couple of 
pieces of wallboard were placed on them in modernistic 
appliqued effect. The space that remained between 
these uprights was covered with lavender oilcloth that 
had been used in still another display. To relieve its 
plainness and flatness, two larger circles were placed in 
its center in the same manrer and in the same colors 
as those on the uprights. A modern art floral spray 
was potted in a vase that had been treated with the air 
brush and placed in front of this center piece. Silver 
bands of wallboard were then placed at the top and 
bottom of the whole setting to give it the finishing 
touches and to cover the tacks that were used to fasten 
‘he cloth to the frame. The result was one of the most 
attractive displays that we have ever had, and about the 
only expense involved was the cost of the floral spray 
and the paint. 

To eliminate the expense of interior displays, large 
ferns were bought by the hundreds from a local green- 
house and used on the ledges and counters. After a 
‘ime they were placed on sale in one of the departments 
ind sold at no loss whatever. 
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Artistic, Sales-Building 
Displays at Low Cost 


Many alert merchandisers are capi- 
talizing the many display possibilities 
of Cornell Boards to secure most 
productive advertising effects in an 
economical way. 


Cornell Boards open up new oppor- 
tunities for the displayman. The 
smooth, strong, grainless sheets may 
be easily sawed, scrolled, or cut into 
shapes to meet the requiremnts of 
any design. The finished pieces may 
be decorated in any of the modern 
ways — with paint, lacquer, water 
colors or any of the new plastic 
finishes. 


Your Local Lumber Dealer 
Can Supply You—Or Write 
Direct to 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Gleanings from Anniversary Sales 


How Allen Handled Birthday Windows for Lebeck Bros.’ Fifty-fifth 
Annual Celebration—Pennsy Trimmer Overcomes Stocky Hazards 


IFTY-FIVE “magic years” of growth, prog- 
ress and “achievement as to cause comment 
and commendation” were celebrated by Le- 
beck Brothers, at Nashville, Tenn., early ia 

May with a great fifty-fith anniversary sale. 

“The event was very much of a success,” says Dis- 
play Manager George W. Allen. “Every department 
‘went over’ big and the firm was very well pleased 
with the results. Ths is an annual affair, and, judg- 
ing by the out-of-town people that flocked to the store, 
together with local folk, it may be gathered that they 
look forward to it. 


“Backgrounds of all my windows were identical 
except for color schemes. Our windows have an aver- 
age frontage of twenty feet and a height of ten. In 
them we placed large panels, eight by eight feet, cov- 
ered with a number of colors of satine. The set piece 
that is reproduced here was covered in green and the 
appliqued triangular sign of wallboard was painted 
pink and lettered in black. The numerals “55” were 





in gold with black outlines. Natural ruscus trees were 
placed at the right sides 

“The side wings of these panels were made of six- 
inch veneer strips, the inner and outer pieces being 
black, and the center silver. The inner strip was seven 
feet high; the silver piece, six feet, and the outer, five. 

“For ledge treatments we employed cards in mod- 
ernistic holders and long stretches of wistaria. The 
cards bore depictions of the sun rising behind a mod- 
ernistic figure. These were placed to the right of the 
center of the ledges between the columns and were 
linked to the left columns by strands of blossoms. 

“An eight-page section in Saturday and Sunday 
newspapers executed in modern fashion directed atten- 
tion to the event and outlined the price concessions 
featuring the sale.” 


At Tarentum, Pa., Fiskin’s Department Store 
ushered in their “Eighteenth Anniversary” with a 
bountiful amount of advertising. A four-page folder, 

(Continued on page 75) 





Set pieces cloth covered in a variety of colors marked the Lebeck event—The panel shown here was in green with 


an appliqued triangle in pink. 
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the size of a newspaper, was the opening gun, and 
this was followed up from day to day with full-page 
advertisements in daily and weekly newspapers. 

“Our windows contained modernistic set pieces,” 
says Walter B. Read, the display manager. “Our dis- 
plays were so placed that, while plenty of sales mer- 
chandise was shown, they were not stocky. We made 
the values show up. Every item bore an ‘18th Anni- 
versary’ price tag, while ‘anniversary’ banners were 
hung in all windows and also throughout the interior. 
Eleven separate displays were arranged.” 





Fanfaring Fall Felts 


(Continued from page 11) 


decked out a window with a triangle of hats rising in 
pyramid fashion. The feet of the triangle were in the 
foreground and the apex was the top of a flowery 
bush in the center of the background. Fabric puffs 
and streamers were carried from the rear stands. 

A checkerboard setpiece with a super mounting of 
a circular plaque bearing the phrasing, “Style Park 
Hats,” was the decorative motif of L. C. Hendryx, dis- 
play manager for Ritter & Meyer, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Two units of three felts appeared in the extremes and 
a single hat on a stand was stationed at each side of 
the plaque. Posters were based upon the newel posts 
of the checkerboard support. 

E. Van Harlingen captured third prize in the 1928 
Mallory contest with a modernistic composition in- 
volving a silver hanging and a black setpiece with a 
circular center secured between two tall uprights. This 
trim installed for the McCormick-Saeltzer Company, 
Redding, Calif., was an ambitious venture for a store 
in a town of less than 15,000 population, and accord- 
ingly won the eyes of the judges. 

A. K. Allen, who took fourth prize in the contest, 
was ultra-modernist in execution of his scheme for 
“The Hub,” Pocatello, Idaho. Three “triangular” set- 
pieces backed up as many units. The center was in 
reality a slender pentagon less than half the breadth 
of the side pieces. 





MALLORY TO RUN CONTEST ON FALL HATS 
p> totaling $1,000 are being offered in a display con- 

test to be conducted by the Mallory Hat Company, of 
Danbury, Conn., from August 20 to September 25. The con- 
test will be open to all stores selling Mallory hats, may be 
entered without red tape as no entry blanks are required and 
will permit submission of sectional or full window displays. 

Photos must be sent to the contest manager at Danbury, 
Conn., not later than October 1, mailed flat with the address 
of the displayman and the store on the back. Awards will 
be made by three impartial judges. Contestants in submitting 
photos must give in writing and assign to the Mallory Hat 
Company the right to use them in whatever reproduction 
methods they desire. 

The prizes will be split into three groups and awarded 
on a basis of population. The first group will consist of 
towns of less than 15,000, the second of more than 15,000 and 
less than 50,000, the third of cities of 50,000 or more. Prizes 
in each class will be identical, consisting of: First prize, 
sterling silver cup and $50.00; second prize, $75.00; third 
prize, $50.00; fourth prize, $25.00; fifth prize, $10.00. 

A grand prize of a silver cup and $150 will be given for 
‘he best display presented. The winner of this will not par- 
‘icipate in any other prize awards. 
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Astounding Reductions 


in Fine 


Art Metal Display Stands 


and Fixtures 
Direct from the Manufacturer 


In a Profusion of Enchanting Designs 
We Have 


Modernistic Wrought Iron 
Both Plain and Hand-Hammered 


They Are Bound to Create Catchy, Forceful 
Displays for Your Merchandise 


PRICES ARE REMARKABLY LOW 


Correspondence Especially Requested 





Consolidated Bieler: Fixture Corp. 


32 West 32nd Street, New York City 

















ARREST ATTENTION 
With Color, Light and 


Movement 


RECO Dim- 
mer Flasher— 
made in any 
number of 
plates, depend- 
ing upon effect 
desired. 


REE PEAS 


With a RECO Dimmer Flasher you. can increase your 
window display attention many times over and BOOST 
YOUR SALES SKY HIGH. Variable effects—pleas- 
ing blendings of beautiful blues into bright reds, greens 
into yellows, etc., with all intermediate gradations of 
soft, harmonious tones so smoothly obtained that there 
is no jerky shifting of colors. 


RECO Dimmer Flashers are so reasonably priced as 
to be a PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. Our Engi- 
neering Department will gladly work out ideas for you. 


Write for New Bulletins No. £02 and 77-A. 


Everything in Color for Standard Window Lighting Equipment. 
2677 W. CONGRESS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Plans for the 


OAST’S 
onvention 


Portland Committee Hard at Work on Plans 

for Annual Gathering of Pacific Displaymen— 

Innovation in Exhibits Proposed—Features to 
Be Memorable 


By EDMUND C. BECHTOLD 


Chairman, Publicity Commitee, P. C. A. D. M., 
Portland, Ore. 


LTHOUGH it is a little early to predict how many 
men engaged in the display profession on the Pacific 
coast will attend the sixth annual convention of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Display Men, to be 

held in Portland, Ore., on September 23-24-25, yet it appears 
from the present enthusiastic letters that are arriving that 
well over 250 men may be expected. 

Portland, Ore., the “City of Roses,” located in the heart 
of the far west’s great natural playground, was selected as 
the place for this year’s convention of coast displaymen after 
it was found impossible for the Display Club of Everett, 
Wash., to properly house and care for the number of men 
which it is expected will be in attendance. At the 1928 con- 
vention, held in Vancouver, B. C., Everett was accorded the 
honor of acting as host for this year’s convention. However, 
Portland’s more central location and its more ample facilities 
for taking care of a large group gave Portland the preference. 

Convention headquarters have been opened at the Portland 
Hotel, one of the largest and finest hotels in the city most 
centrally located on Broadway, which is the heart of the theat- 
rical district of Portland. A spacious room known as the 
Grill, located so that it overlooked Portland’s great white way, 
will be used as assembly hall and lecture room. It is equipped 
with a spacious stage. Here, also, will be set up the three 
demonstration windows in which competitive demonstrations 
will be staged. The local display club has received the utmost 
cooperation and courtesy from the management of the Port- 
land Hotel in making this convention a real success. 

An item which will interest men who plan to attend the 
convention is the fact that the hotel will not advance its rates 
during the time of the convention, but rather make special 
rates for delegates, so that rooms may be obtained for as 
low as $2.00. 


HIS convention marks a departure from the ordinary rou- 

tine and management of displaymen’s conventions. In the 
past, manufacturers of display equipment have always been 
asked to finance a large part of the convention expense by 
taking booth space. The old custom, though universal, has 
proven rather unpopular of late, and many manufacturers have 
taken space rather unwillingly. The idea has frequently been 
unprofitable to the group putting on the convention as well, 
as it costs considerable to arrange the booth or exhibit space. 

Portland is boldly endeavoring to change the old custom 
by completely eliminating manufacturers’ exhibits on the main 
floor of the convention. Instead, the hotel in which the con- 
vention will be held this year has arranged a number of private 
rooms where manufacturers may exhibit their lines and do a 
more concentrated selling job while showing them to indi- 
vidual displaymen or to small groups. The matter of exhibit- 
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ing is purely voluntary on the part of the manufacturer, and 
no effort will be made to influence him to put in an exhibit. 

DeLyal J. Davis, a former president of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Display Men, has been chosen to act as chair- 
man of the convention in Portland. With characteristic energy 
and thoroughness, Mr. Davis has gone into every detail of the 
convention to assure its success. All committees have been 
appointed and have been functioning for some time. The fact is 
that the success of the convention, measured in terms of last- 
ing value carried away from the convention, depends upon thie 
type of program presented. Mr. Davis selected his program 
committee most carefully, and insisted that it become active 
at once in securing the best talent on the coast for each of the 
six sessions. The program committee is headed by E. 8. 
Schmidt, of the Knight Shoe Company. He has, as assistanis 
on this committee, E. L. DeBoide, of the Hardeman Hat Store; 
J. U. Stewart, of Olds, Wortman & King; Rollin Trumbull, 
of Charles F. Berg, and R. E. Haug, of the Western Auto 
Supply Company. These men all hold prominent display posi- 
tions in Portland, and are thoroughly capable of preparing a 
program of interest and general value. 

. year’s convention has a theme running all through the 

different sessions. The keynote theme is: “The function 
of modern window display in securing increased merchandise 
turnover and the coordination of window display with other 
forms of advertising.’ With this theme in mind, speakers 
have been carefully chosen to best fill in the parts assigned 
them to make a unity between the various sessions. An 
innovation will be adhered to religiously in the round- 
table sessions, or open forum discussions, to be held after each 
address in order to give the men in attendance an opportunity 
to question the speaker, and also to express their own opinion, 
From these open forum discussions alone will come many 
valuable and helpful ideas which the men in attendance can 
take home with them iand apply them in a practical way to 
increase the sales volume of their respective stores. 

Since a convention is not only educational, but also of good 
fellowship character, the next most important committee 1s 
the social and entertainment committee, headed by George J. 
Creighton, of the Oregon City Woolen Mills. He has, as his 
assistants, Roland Allen, of A. H. Dellar; G. Prowse, of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company; Jack O’Donnell, of Bradley Mauck, 
and Phil Moll, of Seiberling-Lucas Music Company. There 
will be the usual run of banquets, stag parties, theatre parties, 
automobile trips, and a night at Jantzen’s Beach, Portland's 
million dollar playground. 


N?! overlooking the necessity of providing suitable enter- 
tainment for the wives and lady friends of the men in 
attendance, Mr. Davis has appointed Mrs. Olave Ralph, of 
Roberts Bros., and Miss Ruth Haycamp, of Frank Nau, to 
provide entertainment and interesting trips for the ladies at- 
tending the convention. At present plans for a tea, luncheon, 
theatre party and automobile excursion have been made. 

To Vernon C. Turner, of Montgomery Ward & Company, 
and Paul C. Massee, of George Lowenstein & Sons, falls the 
heavy job of providing the finances with which to carry on the 
entire convention. Mr. Turner, who is also the secretary- 
treasurer of the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men, 
advises us that he intends to defray all expenses through the 
dues paid by members of the association and through the sals 
of advertising space in the official convention program and 
directory. This will be necessary, as there will be no income 
this year from the sale of booth space for manufacturers’ 
exhibits. 

One of the interesting features of each of the coast con- 
ventions so far, though not as enthusiasitcally participated in 
as could be, is the exhibit of photographs and show cards. 
This year it is believed by E. D. O’Neill, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, that this feature can be made one of prime 
interest. His committee, consisting of P. G. Neville, of 
Neville’s School of Applied Arts; C. T. Hoer, of The Owl 
Drug Company; J. F. Auterson, of Fahey Brockman Com- 
pany, and Sol Fox, of the J. K. Gill Company, has made ex- 
tensive plans for an elaborate contest. Rules governing the 
contest and designating the classifications into which the dif- 
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ferent entries must be divided have been published and sent 
hroadcast to all displaymen on the coast. This shou'd attract 
. large number of splendid windows which have been put in 
by coast displaymen since the time of the last convention. 

Convention assembly hall decorations and the competitive 
window demonstrations will be in charge of a committee 
headed by Guy E. Owen, of Meier & Frank Company. Work- 
ng with him are two other displaymen well known up and 
lown the coast for their extremely artistic windows. They «re 
Russell Walbridge, of H. Liebes & Company, and Ben j. 
Larsen, of the Larsen Studois. 


OT to overlook the “glad hand” committee, which will 
“ “ make the guests feel at home and keep dull moments away 
vetween sessions and formal entertainments, Mr. Davis has 
ippointed some of the best “glad handers’” in the local club. 
They are headed by Bert Cultus, of Meier & Frank Company. 
With him are associated I. A. Crosby, of Roberts Bros.; Ted 
Horsefield, of the Portland Decorating Company, and Cor- 
aelius Tonseth, Jr., of the Tonseth Floral Company. 

The important task of putting out the kind of publicity that 
will attract men to the convention city has been entrusted 
to Edmund C. Bechtold, head of the Edmund C. Bechtold & 
Associates Advertising Agency. He has charge of the pub- 
licity and also of the program. The program is planned to be 
cne of outstanding interest, which will constitute a souven:r 
and a directory of all men on the coast who are engaged in 
display work. Here also the Portland convention inaugurates 
a new idea. Instead of having the programs printed late, just 
previous to the convention, they will be printed some time in 
August and distributed broadcast to every displayman and 
merchandising man on the coast. In this way the program 
itself will serve as a piece of publicity for attracting delegates 
to the convention, besides making the advertising in them ot 
much greater value. 

In reviewing the activity of the various committees to date, 
A. O. Hewitt, of Ben Selling, president of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Display Men, stated that it was his opinion that 
the present line-up indicated the best convention ever held on 
the coast, and he is also of the opinion that it will be one of 
the best attended. 
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TO STAGE DISPLAY CONTEST 


A window display contest, based on its new “Jap twill” 
neckwear, has been announced by Franklin Knitting Mills, 
of 273 Fifth Avenue, New York City. There will be $220 in 
prizes, the first prize being $35 in cash, second prize $20, and 
third prize $15. The fifteen next best displays will bring 
prizes of $10 each. Five dollars each will be paid by the 
company for photographs of displays, whether they are in- 
cluded as winners or not. In case the judges are unable to 
choose between contestants for any of the prizes, the full 
amount of the prize will be paid to each. 

Three judges will be appointed. The rules of the contest 
provide that trims should be made between September 1 and 
October 15. Photographst must reach the company prior to 
November 1. The name of the displayman and the firm should 
be written on the back of the photograph. 





MIRACLE TO CATER DISPLAYMEN 


The Miracle Fabrics Company, New York City, mill agents 
and manufacturers of decorative fabrics, announce that they 
will hereafter sell direct to the display profession, their 
goods having been marketed heretofore through jobbers. A. 
R. Kaplan and G. M. Price will actively handle the display 
business and welcome inquiries, which will receive their own 
personal attention 


MILEO’S NEW WAX FIGURES 


P. C. Mileo, New York City, announces a new line of wax 
figures:and mannequins, in both conservative and modernistic 
models. These figures are culmination of a lifetime ex- 
oerience of the maker, who believes they will win unusual 
opularity and favor with the trade. Mr. Mileo advises that 
he will send photos and prices to any displayman upon request. 
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STRIKING 
FABRICS 


For the exceptional window: display use Maharam 
fabrics. They create distinctive and striking 
effects at a surprisingly low cost. 


Write for Samples 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 


107 West 48th Street, New York 
Bryant 9288 


6 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 









Hollywood, California 





Colorful, modern Pines, 
especially designed for 
window displays, back- 
grounds and settings. 
Used by foremost win- 
dow designers during 
the entire year. 


North Ridge Pines Catalog FREE 


A new item is our 5-foot 
PINE —to trim windows of full- 
sized merchandise — furnished 
plain or frosted. North Ridge 
Pines are furnished in sizes 


from 4 in. to 60 in. high. 


Send Today 


Catalog showing many 
window trims and com- 
lete line now ready. 


Copy FREE. 


v NORTH RIDGE PINES 
2 i, Freeport, Illinois 








Your Opportunity 


At present we are establishing local agencies in the 
larger cities throughout the country to handle our com- | 
plete line of reasonably priced window display fixtures 
and store equipment. 

A practical knowledge of the window trimming busi- 
ness is required and part time for selling. Preference 
will be given to free lance display men. An attractive 
and independent income is possible if you are a live wire. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS! 


Cincinnati Show Case & 


Display Fixture Works 
4 236-38-40 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, O. 











IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


Displa Craft Paper Co.’s window display papers, artificial 
flowers, backgrounds, paintings, scroll work, cut-out designs 
and trade marks, valances, etc. Special inducements to chain 
and department stores. Write for Fall sample book. 
MARCUS WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
110 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Distinctive | Miracle Fabrics Co. Buy the 
| 
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Display > «min Center for ‘Moder Way- 


FABRICS | Displsy, Fabrics” | DIRECT! 


Write for Samples | 
USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 























Winning designs in children’s contest staged by a silk 
manufacturer. The prize winners stand alongside. 


HERE is probably no type of window that has 
more pulling power on the public than an 
educational display. The public loves to be 
shown and taught something, for the crowd 

always remains childish and wishes to be entertained 
and amused. 

Educational displays are not as simple as ordinary 
showings of merchandise. They must be carefully 
thought out and planned, research made and experts 
hired to set up a convincing and well-rounded story. 

Not, all merchandise lends itself to display and to 
educational program. Yet it is interesting to note the 
clever efforts made along these lines in the metropolitan 
areas. 

Not long ago a Fifth Avenue bank exhibited a very 
valuable collection of coins. Few people stopping to 
examine the ancient bullion had numismatic tendencies, 
but the veiled lesson carried to the public is evident 
and draws attention to the value of saving. 

A building and loan association recently displayed a 
very comprehensive plan of an entire village, with roads 
and houses and a complete layout, together with its 
financing explanations. One of the most successful 
insurance brokers of one of New York’s suburbs uses 
his windows to demonstrate the causes of automobile 
accidents. He gives a detailed display showing every 
possible cause of accident, as well as indications on how 
best to avoid such. The value and necessity of in- 
surance is, in this way, strikingly displayed. This same 
man claims that no other advertsing has ever brought 
better and more conclusive results. 

It seems strange that department stores so seldom 
avail themselves of this very profitable method of dis- 
play, which has been proven so successful by others. 
We recollect the crowds in front of Arnold Constable’s 
when they celebrated their centennary with a complete 
history of costume, both in their windows and on the 
interior, and the hundreds of spectators who attended 
the evening fashion show in spite of the terrific heat. 

A department store in Newark, last spring, sold a 
large quantity of expensive camels’ hair coats through 
a window display showing the way camels’ hair cloth 
was manufactured. Camel, shears, washing, spinning 
and woven yarns were all comprehensively displayed— 
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Thé Profits in 


> S howmanship 


By HELEN WALSER 
Flamingo Art and Advertising Co., New York 


and all Newark saw it. The school children were taken 
there by their teachers; in short, the whole district 
learned how their spring coat was taken off the camels’ 
backs and manufactured into a soft, light and warm 
garment. 

Educational displays must be vivid, with an interest 
other than only the merchandise. They must attract 
and hold the public and help them in making decisions 
on purchases. Educational windows often attract peo- 
ple who had no intention of buying. 

Displays do not always have to draw attention to 
merchandise on sale. They may be purely educational 
or simply destined to awaken public interest and draw 
attention to the firm or the store. In the case of the 
bank displaying old coins, a few words to the effect 


‘that old coins saved for centuries were valuable because 


they were saved cleverly drew attention to the value of 
saving. 

What often amazes one is that advertising and 
windows do not “tie up” with each other. Everyone 
in the retail business knows that, on the morning after 
the announcement of a new dress sale in the news- 
papers, at a fixed price, that particularly dress is imme- 
diately sold in great numbers and the manufacturers 
are told to hold themselves in readiness for repeat 
orders. It would appear as if a display in the window 
exactly depicting the ad would complete the line of 
guideposts leading the consumer right into the dress 
department. 

Of course, we know that store policy is very often 











Visualizing the future’s apparel—Modes of 2028 as 
depicted at Arnold Constable’s centennial anniversary. 
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against price-quoting in the windows, but this handicap 
could be waived by special rules for such occasions. 
Prestige advertising is all very well, but selling is still 
better. 

A window display is only good if it answers such 
questions as: Why an article is good; why it is better 
of wool than silk, for example; why modernistic dra- 
pery fabrics are the right thing to use; why ancient 
coins are valuable and should be saved, and why money 
should be saved. 

Take the instance of the drug store displays that 
are often so gaudy and uninteresting, in which every- 
thing from a razor to a picture book can be bought. 
Such displays tend only to confuse, not to sell. To 
show an array of drugs for every possible malady will 
not give the consumer a reason for buying drugs or 
having prescriptions compounded at that particular 
store. But a carefully displayed history of pharmacal 
development, showing, for example, an old prescription 
book, weights, medicines, phials—and leading through 
to modern times, to the carefully prepared drugs of 
today’s modern pharmacy could not fail to impress the 
consumer. 

Modern art and the striking novelty of display have 
done much to arrest attention and stimulate the jaded 
and satiated consumer. We are far from the old sys- 
tem of putting every conceivable article in the window 
to sell it, but even in the modern decorations there is a 
possibility of over-doing. 

We recall the Christmas window of a New York 
store which was so dazzling in varicolored lights and 
superimposed: merchandise as to leave the shopper 
completely confused. 

The winter will see many more educational promo- 
tions developed on behalf of fabric manufacturers‘as 
well as retailers, jointly or individually. Fabric manufac- 
turers are organizing contests—giving prizes for silk 
designs, for example. One silk firm has just completed 
an interesting design competition, conducted for chil- 
dren, which netted them more than 5,000 designs, and 
for which they distributed prizes to the school children 
in forty-three states. A selection of these designs is 
now being made into a representative collection of chil- 
dren’s and juniors’ silks. A traveling exhibit of the 
200 winning designs will be offered to a selected group 
of the largest department stores throughout the country 
for an exposition, together with the prize print silks. 
It will, without doubt, prove a valuable and educational 


















One of the miniature scenes made possible by use of 
North Ridge pines, new window decoratives. 
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Mobility of lighting and color effects heretofore difficult 
are achieved by this Reco flasher. 


promotion, profitable to both fabric manufacturers and 
retailers. A woolen manufacturer is preparing an edu- 
cational campaign for schools, to enlighten children on 
the origin of woolen fabrics. A cotton firm has just 
concluded a dress-making contest which netted them 
over 35,000 dresses. A synthetic fabric manufacturer 
has prepared a convincing film showing in detail the 
complicated process of manufacturing fabrics from 
wood pulp. This film is being offered to retailers for 
display purposes. 





NEW RECO DIMMER FLASHER 

The use of plain white light alone for the illumination 
of window displays has practically reached the limit of effec- 
tiveness. Most every effect that can be had in plain white 
light has been produced. The same fault is true of “still” 
color lighting, which is static, and almost valueless in pro- 
ducing high attention value. The logical step is toward 
mobile color lighting, a combination of color and movement 
which offers a clear opening to increased sales by an im- 
proved presentation of merchandise. 

A new mechanism, combining the advantages of the fa- 
miliar flasher with a new range of effects made possible by 
a “dimmer,” the use of which has heretofore been confined 
more closely to theatre use, is the RECO Dimmer-Flasher, 
through the use of which merchandise is presented with ap- 
propriate color accompaniment which emphasizes its worth 
and attractiveness. 

The RECO Dimmer-Flasher, as shown, is a motor-driven 
cycle dimmer which regulates the light intensity of one or 
more colors to produce blends and color motion. Such a 
dimmer consists of one or more dimmer plates, each con- 
trolling a group of lamp-circuits of different colors. It is 
far more simple in design and construction than anything 
else that has ever been developed. “Holding” effects can be 
easily achieved, if desired, the RECO Dimmer-Flasher being 
capable of producing faultlessly the most beautiful and subtle 
mobile color effects. 

The display manager will approve of the simplicity of 
this device. The Reynolds Electric Company, Chicago, will 
be glad to furnish additional information to those interested. 





NORTH RIDGE PINES MAKE FOR VARIETY 
Variety in decorative effects through the use of greenery 


-is provided by the products of the North Ridge Brush Com- 


pany, Freeport, Ill. Compositions of cactus fibre, these trees 
are clever imitations of “evergreens” and are manufactured 
in sizes ranging from four inches to five feet in height. In 
addition, wreaths from six to twenty-four inches in diameter, 
are available for window and interior decoration. A booklet 
published by the manufacturers brings out their color values 
and the contribution that they make to realism in scenes re- 
quiring outdoor atmosphere. 
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Exit, 
Wicker! 


How an Iowa displayman 
focussed attention on summer 
goods as a clearance move ana 
simultaneously introduced fall 
draperies. 


OW is the time to close out wicker furniture 
and get ready for fall business in rugs and 
draperies. As autumn enters, hundreds of 
city dwellers will be seeking new locations 

for the winter months, and this will make them ex- 
cellent prospects for carpetings and window embel- 
lishments. 

This is the cue to merchandisers in these depart- 
ments and if they don’t see the wisdom of the move, 
it is distinctly the displayman’s task to call their 
attention to the matter. 

Earl W. Calta, display manager for Strub’s, lowa 
City. Iowa, modeled a display last year that is dis- 
tinctly in point for this period. He used a space four- 
teen by twenty-four feet, the largest display space in 
town, for a showing of rugs and draperies thrown 
across supports of wicker furniture. 

The background of this window is in stone and 
the monotone of its expanse is broken by a center 
entrance flanked by mirror glass windows. More of 
these are seen in the side walls. Calta took a living 
room suite of wickerware and placed it in room-like 
position. He then brought up a wicker table and 
located it close to the “davenport,’” which appeared 
in the left of the display. 

Over the stand he placed a piece of drapery so 
that its length fell almost to the floor. Over the daven- 
port he placed a room size rug with most of its sur- 
face visible to the spectator. Over the next chair was 
laid a bright piece of drapery and then a window card 
was introduced. In the ultra right rear corner was 
a stand bearing a potted flowering plant, and near it 
on the ledge of the mirror window was a group of 
small ferns. Puffs of drapery goods on the floor com- 
pleted the showing. 

The arrangement was comparatively simple, but it 
obtained a result usually totally lacking in the aver- 
age showing of rugs. It enabled the presentation of 


Towering | 
triangular pieces 
and opaque 
cubes lighted 
from within 
feature 
this “cold” 
window. 
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Calta’s window showing the manner of combining rugs 
and draperies with wickerware. 


a carpet in an easy and unstilted manner, relieved by 
bright wares in close relationship. That the Iowa City 
public took marked interest in the arrangement is 
borne out by statistics compiled by the firm at the 
time. Sales were increased 100 per cent. 





Schemes for Refrigeration Windows 


How to Bring Out the Dependability as Well as the 
Fitness of Mechanical Coolers Is the Issue 
By S. H. ALEXANDER 
Gen. Disp. Representative, Public Service Co., Newark, N. J. 

LECTRIC refrigeration is a theme of profound 

interest to public utilities at this time each year. 
When the thermometer is ready to burst and the public 
seeks relief from heat in parks and at the beach, steady 
coolness is a refrigerator fundamental that gets quick 
attention. 

How to bring out the dependability as well as the 
capacity of these mechanical coolers is the issue. We 
all know about cool colors, and we make the ‘best pos- 
sible use of them at this time. Let us offer as illustra- 
tions a trio of timely displays bringing out the tech- 
nique employed in windows of this character. 

Here’s a trim with towering triangular and rect- 
angular pieces in the background, illuminated from 
within in a very effective manner. The window itseii 
was lighted in greens and blues, which gave a very 
pleasant and cool atmosphere to the showing. In the 
foreground was a number of cubes, likewise illumi- 
nated in the dominant colors. 

Another scheme showed a display of Kelvinators 
before a low back. We used a set piece that rose to a 
height of seven feet to overcome the handicap of the 
partially open back and massed a group of cubelites in 
the center before it, backing them up with a manufac- 


S. H. Alexander, 
Public 
Service Co., 
Newark, N. J., 
chose greens and 
blues as colors 
for this trim of 
Kelvinators. 
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turer’s help. On these ice-like holders we placed vari- 
ous food replicas made of wax, which looked very fresh 
and attractive. 

A tie-up with the Byrd Antarctic expedition was 
accomplished by covering the low wall of the back- 
g-ound with white paper and laying a jagged-edged 
border along the top, covering the floor with a white 
siieathing and posing a stuffed polar bear at one side. 
At the left space was reserved for an open refrigerator 
uit. Cubes were stacked about the bear to resemble 
icc. In the foreground a framed poster described Kel- 
ynator equipment on one of the ships of the Byrd 
e.:pedition. 


MacLeod Studios in Gilded Palace 


Most Ornate of Display Service Quarters Opened by 
Gotham Designer; Business Volume Soars 





N= studios affording greatly increased space have been 
acquired by MacLeod Studios, New York City, creators 
of “master window displays,” and fitted to firm requirements 
by four weeks of intensive labor. A score of painters, elec- 
tricians, carpenters, glaziers, sign men, etc., have been en- 
grossed in equipping the new headquarters. 

New floors have been laid, and all of the show rooms 
have been given wall treatments of natural wood veneer and 
imported “modern” mouldings. Oliver C. MacLeod, head of 
the organization, declares that they will have the finest 
studios in Gotham when the work is completed. Among the 
features will be a group of “dummy” windows where manu- 
facturers can set up model displays before they decide upon 
the style of their compositions. They can visualize what 
they are to receive, see the material set up with merchandise, 
and understand exactly what they may expect from their in- 
stallations before spending a cent for lithography. 

The new location is at 191-193 Canal Street. Choice of 
this location, as well as the increase in floor space, has been 
dictated by a marked increase in business. The organization 
is now doing five times as much work as last year, and the 
display staff has been increased to ten trimmers and helpers. 

Five thousand booklets have been prepared to mail to the 
trade and these will point out the versatility of the MacLeod 
organization. In addition to the “dummy” window service 
and the designing of displays, an installation organization 
for placement of window campaigns is now maintaned. In 
addition, the studios will supply photographs of model win- 
dows for the use of salesmen and department managers. 

The “decorating department” designs and builds show 
rooms, booths, handles exhibits, sells display fixtures, screens, 
panels, carved glass, posters, backgrounds, lighting equip- 
ment, valances, furniture, windows, ruscus trees and hedges. 

“The sign department” designs and prepares hand-lettered 
signs and show cards, electric signs, lithographed show cards 
and counter displays. It also provides a line of lithographic 
display fixtures. 

To the high-grade trimming of beauty shop windows and 
a wide variety of lines, MacLeod has now added “crepe 
paper” installations. The same standards of service prevail- 
ing in other departments are maintained by this: divison. 
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This chart graphs the utility features of the new line 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF NEW MANNEQUINS 

The new line of papier mache composition mannequins re- 
cently brought out by J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons. Inz, New 
York City, represents a new value in the modern figure mar- 
ket. Many new improvements have been incorporated that 
are unique. Among the mechanical improvements are two 
new attachments, for which patents have keen applied, that 
will prove a boon to displaymen. First, a s:mple adjustable 
bolt with wing nut and spring firmly secures the head and 
bust to the lower part of the body as shown at Item B in 
illustration. 

A keyhole slot at the bottom of the bust fits into the spring 
and bolt arrangement. Through a large hole in the back of 
the body, the wing nut is turned until tight and the figure 
can be held up horizontally without any danger of the head 
and bust separating from the body. Next comes an adjust- 
ment to allow for the varying heel heights of shoes. A very 
ingenious arrangement permits the raising or lowering of 
the heels of the figure without even removing the shoes and 
stockings, by a screw and rachet arrangement up and through 
the heel of the figure to the back of the knee. A turn of the 
screwdriver at this point in back of the knee either raises 
or lowers the heel, as desired. See D in illustration. 

The new Velvetex finish is the result of considerable 
experience and research. This finish has a particularly 
velvety flesh-like appearance and gives an admirable effect 
on the papier mache composition. An additional feature that 
is really outstanding is that all standing figures may be 
supplied with platforms or self-standing bodies, as desired. 


——— 


| 
This was 
accented by the 
stuffed bear. 
Posters in front 
told of Byrd's 
choice of 
Kelvinators for 
S‘orage during 
his voyage 
southward. 









Winners in I. A. D.M. Competitions 


(Continued from the July Issue) 


CLASS 19—Women’s or Children’s Hosiery 
First——Edw. Munn, Davison-Paxon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Second—E. E. O’Donnell, Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Bing- 

hamton, N. Y. 
Third—A. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Honorable Mention—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
CLASS 20—Women’s or Children’s Knit Underwear 
Only one entered. 


CLASS 21—Men’s Clothing 
First—H. L. Braudis, Rothschild’s, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Second—Armand C. Raining, Boyd-Richardson Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Third—Max S. Berck, Frankel Clothing Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Honorable Mention—J. T. Erskine, Davidson Bros. Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
CLASS 22—Boys’ Clothing 
First—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Second—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
Third—Max S. Berck, Frankel Clothing Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Honorable Mention—H. L. Braudis, Rothschild’s, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
CLASS 23—Hats and Caps 
First—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Second—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Third—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Honorable Mention—Carl F. Goettman, Joseph Horne Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CLASS 24—Shirts 
First—M. R. McDonald, Petersen-Harned-Van Maur, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Second—H. L. Braudis, Rothschild’s, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. , 
Third—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Honorable Mention—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CLASS 25—Men’s Furnishings 
First—H. L. Braudis, Rothschild’s, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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August Roeder, W. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, won $200 wit 
publicity. Blocks spelled the name of the occasion. 
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h this colorful bit of Children’s Day 











Second—M. R. McDonald, Petersen-Harned-Van Maur, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Third—Max S. Berck, Frankel Clothing Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Honorable Mention—A. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Honorable Mention—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

CLASS 26—Drapes (Not in Windows) 

Only two entries, 
CLASS 27—Books, Stationery and Sheet Music 
First—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Second—Everett Quintrell, Elder & Johnston, Dayton, O. 
Third—Harold A. Grinden, Montgomery Ward & Co.,, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Honorable Mention—W. A. Montgomery, Crosby Bros. 
Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

CLASS 28—Jewelry, Clocks and China 

First—J. E. Hopkins, Geo. A. Gray Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Second—W. A. Montgomery, Crosby Bros Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Third—E. E. O’Dorinell, Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Honorable Mention—Paul W. Kloeris, Union Electric 
Light & Power Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CLASS 29—Pictures, Lamps or Art Objects 
First—Paul W. Kloeris, Union Electric Light ‘& Power 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Second—Steward S. Stevens, Penn. Traffic Co., Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 
Third—G. W. Westerman, Consumers’ Power Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 
Honorable Mention—G. W. Westerman, Consumers’ Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 
CLASS 30—Bathing Suits 
First—W. A. Montgomery, Crosby Bros. Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 
Second—H. Garfinkel, Harzfeld’s, Kansas City, Mo. 
Third—-Ed Rose, Harris-Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas. 
Honorable Mention—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CLASS 31—Men’s Underwear and Pajamas 
Only one entry. 
. (Continued on, page 61) 
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Display by Leo Mans, B. Forman and Co., Rochester, New York 
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INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE of NEW YORK, Inc. 303 Fifth Ave., New York City 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR UNITED STATES CALEDONIA 8316 
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Cutout Displays 


EASELS ATTACHED 
READY FOR INSTANT USE 
Fancy Diecut Shapes 


oO 
FOR SIGN WRITER OR STORE 
‘ Sizes, 8x10 to 10x13 Inches 

















Assortment No. P. 10-ply light weight stock (white) $2 00 Box 
Box of one dozen, assorted 8 designs......................... Pees, e 
Assortment No. A 100 pt. heavy weight stock (assorted colors) - $3 00 Box 
Box of one dozen, assorted 8 designs..............0...........00... . 


We Want You to See These Cut-outs and Will Prepay Charges on the Two 
Assortments as Above for $5.00. Order Today. Sent Open Account, If Rated. 


CARMAX SERVICE, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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When “Tying Up” Means “Tying Down” 


Efforts to Make Dealer Windows Into Echoes of Printed Advertising 
Throttle Display Effectiveness—The ‘Tie-up” Falls Short 


YING up with national advertising may mean 

“tying down” the display. The manufac- 

turer attempting a clean sweep of the field 

by linking all of his advertising media so 

deftly that the prospective purchaser is guided from 

magazine or newspaper to the store front and from 

the window to the counter is working upon a sensible 

theory. The measure of his success in elaboration of 

the scheme rests, obviously, in development of details. 

Here also will be found all of the obstacles and im- 
pediments that stifle campaigns. 

“Tying down” the display usually occurs when the 
window is made into a tail for the advertising. kite. 
The copy writer who works up the campaign develops 
it skillfully, outlining a series of appeals, surrounding 
his prodict with human interest, involving it in the 
vicissitudes of daily life in such manner that it takes 
on a value heretofore unrecognized. Each step in the 
formulation of this bid for public receptiveness is 
planned carefully with intent to provide for cumula- 
tive effect. Each appeal is enunciated clearly, con- 


cisely, pointedly. Every effort to prevent confusion 
is made. 

Despite the fact that there are numerous applica- 
tions of the product which can be commented upon, 
the usual practice is to confine discussion to but one in 
each advertisement. If this thought can be left in the 
reader’s mind, the copy writer deems himself successful. 

After his newspaper and magazine copy is prepared 
and outdoor copy is written, if this form of advertis- 
ing is used, he turns to the task of preparing “dealer 
helps.” Here’s a window that must go along with the 
campaign. Manifestly it must be tied up with the 
advertising copy, must echo its phrases and bear the 
same illustrations. The formula is simple. There is a 
center panel which is devoted to the outstanding illus- 
tration of the series, and around this are massed from 
two to six side cards, each bearing a “boiled down” 
rehash of an advertisement. Presto! The window is 
finished. A few dummy cartons, a color scheme for 
crepe paper decoratives, and the kit is ready to be 
sent out to the installation men. 
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Current display of the N orwich Pharmacal Co—well balanced, possessing a good attraction device and 





side panels with selling appeals. Contrast it with the illustration on the opposite page. 
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The result is a “trim” that is totally lacking in 
pulling power, virtually useless as a sales promoter 
an! serving simply as reminder publicity of compara- 
tively meager powers. It ignores elementary principles 
of idvertising, flaunts acknowledged principles of dis- 
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The current display for Pond’s Cream—the art work is 

good, but the five-panel screen carries so much copy 

that it overwhelms the display. This is a typical 
“tie-up.” 

play, and discredits the window as a selling medium. 

The pair of displays illustrated here presents a 
contrast which supports these conclusions. Both are 
products of designers of national reputation and both 
are pleasing from the standpoint of art work. But 
there is a vast difference between them in display 
effectivenss. : 

The “Unguentine” window produced for the Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y., is simple, 
conventional and somewhat trite. The center panel is 
attractive but not commanding. The side panels im- 
mediately flanking the center illustrate the carton and 
have some value in enabling the buyer to prevent sub- 
stitution of competitive goods. The small cards at 
right and left are too petite to have much effect. 

But there is a unity and clarity in the installa- 
tion that cannot be denied. ‘“Unguentine” stands out 
strongly, and its primary purpose is emphasized. The 
window’s story is told in a flash. And this is as it 
should be, for the attraction device is not sufficiently 
arresting to bring the passer to a full halt. If he looks 
at the trim as he hurries by the display has been suc- 
cessful. When he looks he must be able to epitomize 
the story of the display. If he cannot, it is a failure. 

Contrast with this the display now being used for 
Pond’s Cream by Lamont, Corliss & Company, New 
York City. It consists of a five-panel center piece and 
for cards on easels. The center illustration is the 
werk of Hayden Hayden, noted painter. The setting 
is in French blue and apple green crepe paper. The 
paiel is constructed with flanges enabling the dealer 
to adapt it to his window regardless of the latter’s 
siz. Because this unit is often large enough to fill a 
widow, the entire Pond’s story is written into it. 

Right here is where the error in judgment is made. 
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COR MERCHANTS —~ DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


Service 


Bureau 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be 
glad to supply the latest authentic information about 
anything in the display line in which you are inter- 
ested. If you do not find your needs listed on this 
blank, write a separate letter. If we do not have 
the information you want on file, we'll find out for 
you. Avail yourself of our incomparable service 
facilities without cost or obligation. This service in- 
cludes an analysis of any display problem. 


1) Air Brushes 

(_] Airpainting Equipment 

(J Animated Signs 

©) Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

C1 Artificial Flowers 

0 Artificial Snow 

[] Art Screens 

OJ Art Studies 

_] Backgrounds 

_] Background Coverings 

1) Books on Cardwriting 

] Books on Display 

(] Books on Draping 

C] Booths and Floats 

(] Brushes and Pens 

(] Cabinets—Revolving 

(1) Card & Mat Board 

(] Cardwriters’ Materials 

C] Cash Carriers 

(1) Chairs and Seats 

[] Color Lighting 

(_) Counters and Shelving 

(1) Crepe Papers 

[] Cutting Machines 

1] Decorative Papers 

(1) Decalcomania 

(J Display Furniture 

C] Display Forms 

(] Display Racks 

( Dividers—Show 
Window 

O) Drawings and 
Paintings 

O) Drawing Boards 

(1) Exhibit Displays 

C] Fabrics and Trimmings 

CJ Fixtures 

(] Flags and Banners 

C1) Hammers—Window 

(] Lacquering Outfits 

() Lamp Coloring 

O) Lighting—Equipment 

(J Lithographed Displays 


C) Natural Foliage 

(_] Pageants and Exhibits 

(J Plaques (Window) 

(J Papier Mache 
Specialties 

CJ Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

() Plushes and Velours 

L} Price Cards—Tickets 

(] Price Ticket Holders 

[] Reflectors 

1 Revolving Display 
Tables 

C] Screens (Background) 

CL] Socks—Window 

1 Show Cards 

wi Show Card Schools 

Show Card Service 

[] Show Card Supplies 

1) Show Cases 

_] Show Case Lighting 

_] Signs—Card Holders 

(] Signs—Brass—Bronze 

[1] Signs—Electric 

_} Signs—Wood Letter 

C] Stencil Outfits 

[} Stock Posters 

(_) Store Designing 

(_} Store Fronts 

(J Time Switches 

- Valances 

[] Wall Board 

[] Wax Forms—Figures 

CL) Wickerware 
Specialties 

1) Window Displays 

[1 Window Display 
Service 

(] Window Drapes 

1) Window Lighting 

[] Window Shades 

"} Window Trimming 
Schools 

C) Wood Carvings 


[] Do You Wish a Copy of Their Catalog? 
[] Do You Plan to Remodel Your Store Soon? 
C] Do You Plan to Build a Store Soon? 


Name of Firm 

















MAIL TO 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide jor National Advertisers 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Six Norton St. A. 
complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





CALIFORNIA—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 14 
days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland;: Sun Adver- 
tising Co., 1507 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Don’t overlook the south, Mr. Advertiser. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display ‘service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 








DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Window Display Service, 438 E. Wood- 
bridge St. R. V. Wayne, President and Manager. Whether it’s fall, 
winter, spring or summer, we’re ready for you. A background of years 
of service and a list of national advertiser clients that will surprise 
you. Write for circular on Wayne Clock System. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weber’s Pioneer Display Service, 29 Ken- 
tucky Avenue. Fred. W. Weber, Manager. The right kind of window 
installations. Fire insurance carried for your protection. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 431'Wisconsin Ave. J. Harry Bayley. 





e 
® 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St, 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window instalation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles, 
Hei have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O-Display, Inc., 220% 
W. Third St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Mees Display Service, 117 Main St. A _ well 
established service covering Oshkosh and surrounding territory. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Manager and Director. A unique display service 
for national advertisers covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Write for a list of satisfied clients. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan DispJay Service, Broad and Station 
Sts. Hugh J. Ryan, Pres. & Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh 
and 60 surrounding towns. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 























QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—The Window Display Service, 403 E. 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, Manager. A really dependable 
service affiliated with the Drug Buyers’ Club. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 919 High St. A com- 
plete and reliable window display service for the national advertiser. 
We satisfy our many clients. 


























MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Co. L. T. LaCoss, Presi- 
dent and General Manager. If in need, sure, in deed. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan Display Service, 333 Fourth St. Ed- 
ward J. Stefan, General Manager. Write for our portfolio on Sales 
Analysis & Merchandising “through window advertising.” 





NEW JERSEY—Jentzen’s Window Dressing Service, 772 40th St., 
North Bergen, N. J. Geo. H. Jentzen, Mgr. Expert crepe paper 
installations for national advertisers. All work guaranteed. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, -Hills Bldg. A 
complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





UTICA, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising. Two Lafayette St. 
A complete service covering central and eastern New York. 


WATERLOO, I10WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 








WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





No ordinary passer will take the time to read the 
mass of copy that appears on the five posters (or nine 
as is sometimes the case). Bright and appealing as 
the crepe paper and the center piece are, the value of 
this well-chosen color scheme is lost in the struggle to 
comprehend the maze of cards. 

This the public refuses to attempt. One glance at 
the window and they are past. Pond’s Cream is im- 
pressed on their minds, but the tie-up with advertising 
is lost in the deluge of printed matter. 


No good advertising writer would put nine distinct 
sales appeals into a single piece of copy, yet they do 
it without a qualm in designing a window. Walking 
through the metropolitan districts of big cities day by 


day, they pass the finest display windows of the 


country without receiving a spark of inspiration. 
They limit themselves to the hard and fast plan of 
producing advertising cards for windows instead of 
blending their posters into the display in big, easily 
read units linked with merchandise. 


Advertising brings the patron to the store, but win- 
dow displays are designed to bring him IN. If the 
window does not possess the sales punch to accom- 
plish this it is a failure. 

Why not make the window into a tie-up with one 
of the ads, if a tie-up is a necessity? Or, better yet, 
why not let it stand on its own feet and win or lose by 
the appeal that it exerts? Why not make the window 
a “reason why” and a “buy now” layout rather than 
a feeble imitation of the printed page? Why not bear 
in mind that, though a reader has time to inspect an 
ad if it interests him, the passer’s attention is inci- 
dental and that he will not stop before a window 
unless it halts him? 


STAGE CONTEST ON PEN FLEXIBILITY DISPLAYS 

On August 1, the Wahl Pen Company, manufacturers of 
Eversharp pencils and Wahl pens, closed a display contest 
in which prizes totaling $45 were distributed. The back- 
ground of the contest was an attempt to acquaint the public 
with the ready interchange of nibs between varieties of Wahl 
pens. The prize winners have not been announced. 
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Winners in I. A.D.M. Competitions 
(Contiued from page 56) 
CLASS 32—Utility Appliances 
First—R. E. Anderson, Minnesota Power & Light Co., 


Duluth, Minn. 

Second—G. W. Westerman, Consumers’ Power Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Third—R. M. Martin, Consolidated Gas Co., New York 
City. 

Honorable Mention—J. B. Jaeger, Dayton Power & Light 
Co., Dayton, O. 


CLASS 33—House Furnishings, Woodenware or Hardware 
First—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo 
Second—Harold A. Grinden, Montgomery Ward & Co., St. 

Le ais, Mo. 

Third—Edw. Munn, Davison-Paxon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Honorable Mention—L. Higbee, Weede & Co., Rochester, 

New York. 

CLASS 34—Musical Instruments 
First—Everett Quintrell, Elder & Johnston, Dayton, O. 
Second—T. J. McCormack, Peoples’ Outfitting Co., De- 

troit, Mich. ; 

Third—Don W. Rogers, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

CLASS 35—Radios 
First—J. B. Jaeger, Dayton Power & Light Co., Dayton, O. 
Second—M. R. McDonald, Petersen-Harned-Van Maur, 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Third—T. J. McCormack, Peoples’ Outfitting Co., Detroit, 

Mich. 

Honorable Mention—Matt Markusich, The Fair, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
CLASS 36—Carpets and Rugs 
First—T. J. McCormack, Peoples’ Outfitting Co., Detroit, 

Michigan. 

Second—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Third—Carl F. Goettman, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania. 

Honorable Mention—T. J. McCormack, Peoples’ Outfitting 

Co., Detroit, Mich. 

CLASS 37—Draperies, Curtains and Wall Paper 
First—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Second—Paul L. Wertz, A. Livingston & Sons, Blooming- 

ton, Ill. 

Third—Carl F. Goettman, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania. 

Honorable Mention—T. J. McCormack, Peoples’ Outfitting 

Co., Detroit, Mich. 

CLASS 38—Furniture 
First—L. K. G. Browning, Duveal-Steiner, Ltd., Van- 

couver, B. C. 

Second—T. J. McCormack, Peoples’ Outfitting Co., Detroit, 

Michigan. 

Third—T. J. McCormack, Peoples’ Outfitting Co., Detroit, 

Michigan. 

Honorable Mention—Dan Hines, Montgomery Ward Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 

CLASS 39—Drugs and Toiletries 
First—A. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Second—M. R. McDonald, Petersen-Harned-Van Maur, 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Third—Carl F. Goettman, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania. x 
Honorable Mention—Edw. Munn, Davison-Paxon Co., 

Atlanta, Ga. 

CLASS 40—Groceries 
First—Harold A. Grinden, Montgomery Ward & Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. 
Second—Jos. Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
Third—Harold A. Grinden, Montgomery Ward ,& Co. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Honorable Mention—Ray Larson, T. S. Martin Co., Sioux 

City, Iowa. (Continued on page 80) 
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Injunction Obtained by Us Restraining 


LILLITH’S DOLLS, Inc. 


from further production of our charming 
millinery and jewelry display figures 
such as 


OUR 
“MISS CHARM” 
“RIO RITA” “FIORETTA” 

















“MISS DE LUXE” 


MILLINERY DISPLAYED 


AT ITS BEST! 
She’s 20 inches tall—and is fin- 
ished in Gold, Bronze, French 
3 Gray, Silver. 


MADE OF 
EACH wwnsBrEAKABLE WOOD PULP 
COMPOSITION 


Five New Models in 
Production— 


Used by many of the foremost stores!!! 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED IN EVERY STATE 











Buy Direct from Manufacturer 
and Be Assured of Prompt Delivery! 





RALPH A. FREUNDLICH, INC. 


“Creative Display Specialists” 
48-50-52 East 21st St. New York 
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Display World 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING. MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H. C. MENEFEE, President 


C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary 
OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


Its Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


Business of Selling. 


6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


Manuscripts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
month of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 


Everetts 
on Right 
Track 


James H. Everetts, the new chief of the 
I. A. D. M., has announced a program 
for association effert during the year of 
his incumbency that will go down in the 
body’s history as the greatest advance it has ever 
noted jf he is able to put it into effect... .. .. .. 

The Stensgaard administrations gave the I. A. 
D. M. more publicity than it had previously garnered 
and established its capacity for leadership through 
the surveys of national advertising helps and window 
circulation. As a sequence to these progressive meas- 
ures Everetts apparently seeks to make the benefits 
of I. A. D. M. membership as clear to the displayman 
as his predecessor did to the business man. 

It is all very well to establish the reliability of an 
organization as a source of information, and to stamp 
it as a progressive factor in business. But, after all, 
the progress of the movement rests upon the ability 
of its membership to obtain tangible benefits from it. 
That Everetts realizes the necessity for offering more 
concrete service to his constituents is made evident by 
his program. 

First and foremost, he proposes to make the I. A. 
D. M. offices a clearing house for displaymen and 
their employers. He intends to “sell’’ employers on 
the idea that the association can furnish them the 
best men obtainable for display positions, and, to as- 
sure satisfaction, he announces that members asking 
association aid in finding employment must furnish 
photographic proof of their ability. 

Secondly, a speakers’ bureau will be set up sup- 
plied by displaymen from twenty or more districts 
who will address display bodies, chambers of com- 
merce, conventions and civic gatherings. 

A third move will be to link with the I. A. D. M. 
the life insurance benefits now supplied by many or- 
ganizations. Under this plan insurance will be sup- 
plied on a group basis at figures considerably below 


the rates quoted for individual policies. This plan 
implies that the protection thus afforded shall be in 
force as long as the member retains his card. 

In its early days the I. A. D. M. had an employ- 
ment bureau which functioned fairly well despite the 
difficulties which beset the infant organization. The 
labor involved probably accounted for its discon- 
tinuance. But there never has been a time when such 
a service was not needed nor appreciated. 

Display clubs have much to hope for in the pro- 
jected speakers’ bureau; they never grew as fast as 
during the first Stensgaard administration, when the 
president was touring the country. They dissolved 
as speedily because of the lack of outside assistance 
in keeping up interest. 

The life insurance scheme should do much to 
cement the membership into a solid and loyal body 
as well as offer incentive to membership among those 
who cannot attend conventions. 





What Contests 
Mean to 
Small Stores 


From Copenhagen comes an expres- 
sion on the value of the display con- 
test that should cause its critics 
to ponder their words. Paul Peder- 
sen, a merchant of the Danish capital, in a story of 
contemporary display which will appear shortly in 
DISPLAY WORLD, declares “the small shop win- 
dows look the same the year around with red and 
green ribbons at Christmas and lilies at Easter. I be- 
lieve the main reason why conditions aren’t better is 
that the business man has yet to realize the value 
of his windows. Another factor, contests are rare. 
Contests make competition, and competition makes 
you work. As far as I know, we have had but two 
contests recently. The last was held in November, 
1928, and was for non-professionals, being sponsored 
by a sales people’s organization. As I was an amateur 
myself, I entered the contest with a lingerie window 
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and was lucky enough to be awarded first prize, a 
nice silver cup and diploma. Our papers commented 
on the fact and the publicity brought many people to 
our store.” 


Art and Modernism has been “in” for more than 
the Show __ two years, and it was to be supposed that 
“indow it had acquired enough support to have 


demonstrated its worth. However, evi- 
cence is piling up to prove that many displaymen have 
2-cepted with tongue in cheek and with the sincere hope 
tat it was a fad that would soon “play out.” 

They did not realize that it was not to be compared 
to a new style of mirror or a fabrication of wrought 
iron. They only knew that it caused them an immense 
amount of agony. 

They knew balance and proportion. They were 
reasonably sure of themselves in handling their deco- 
ratives. Under the new system they were utterly dis- 
traught, utterly confounded. Is it any wonder that 
many of their initial efforts were wretched? 

Modernism, after all, is a form of expression, and 
expression is art. Art in the show window is a com- 
paratively late American acquisition. Pretty windows 
we have known for a comparatively long period, al- 
though the stocky trim and the “sale’”’ window have run 
alongside of them and often excelled them in percent- 
age. Even today the bulk of the smaller stores cling 
to this antiquated method. 

In continental Europe, where window trimming 
developed from the art schools, the relationship of the 
decorator to contemporary art has been much more 
direct than in this country. Always the profession has 
insisted upon an “artistic” finish that did not necessarily 
excel the American standards, but was more consciously 
sought. An analysis of the titles bestowed upon the 
windowmen of the two continents is per se explanatory 
of their status. Undoubtedly the task of the “window 
trimmer” is to make the window “trim” and neat: on 
the other hand, the German and Dutch “window deco- 
rators” are essentially “decorators.” 

In making the window “trim” the American has not 
been required to develop an intricate technique. Most 
assuredly he has not been expected to possess an art 
education, although many of the more successful mem- 
bers of the younger element are art trained. Conse- 
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quently, art as a window attribute was incidental rather 
than mandatory. 

“Modernism” gives to the window an art founda- 
tion that it has never before possessed, providing it 
with definite rules for arrangement and embellishment 
long needed. By thus ordering the details of arrange- 
ment, it changes display space from a mere parade ot 
goods into a stage setting especially fitted to arouse 
attention and to insure attraction. By its mirroring of 
the spirit which motivates contemporary society, it en- 
ables the window to tune to the “wave lengths” of 
popular preferences. 

But it must not be confounded with impressionism 
or futurism. There is a distinct line of cleavage. That 
line marks the boundary between compositions that are 
easily comprehended and appreciated by the passer and 
those that are as patently beyond his understanding. 





Where Does “What should a displayman know 
Color Come about color? Everything! Nothing!” 
Into Display? With this startling statement, Paul 

Thomas, sales promotion manager for 
Cheney Bros., noted silk house, began an address to 
the convention in June that concluded in the declara- 
tion that color for art’s sake must constantly be sub- 
ordinated to color for business’ sake. 

The import of Thomas’ analysis of color in the win- 
dow was that it was more important to sell style than 
pigment, and that if blue garments were to be pro- 
moted it was better to make the window overwhelm- 
ingly blue than to combine with it a supplementary or 
contrasting color: 

At about the same time Dr. J. E. Simons was ex- 
plaining in the pages of DISPLAY WORLD the phy- 
sical effects of color and the involuntary reactions of 
passers. In outlining these manifestations he made 
plain that science has verified the individual’s suspicion 
that color is a dangerous plaything. 

Everyone has instinctive color choices. Some at- 
tract, others repel. No matter how ironclad the style 
or commanding the vogue, there are those who find the 
dictates of fashion hard to obey when it imposes upon 
them colors incompatible with their natures. That the 
addition of softening hues to schemes employing pure 
color is alleviating may be adduced by the methods 
both of nature and her copyists, the artists. 





| CARL W. AHLROTH, 


The May Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


E. PAUL BEHLES, FRED A. GROSS, 
Department Store Architect, Photomaton Corp., 


New York City. New York City. 


HAROLD L. BRAUDIS, M. F. HERSHEY, 
Rothchild’s, Stewart Dry Goods Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Louisville, Ky. 


DAVID B. CHAMBERS, J. WALTER JOHNSON, 
41 W. Thirty-fifth Street, Powers Furniture Co., 
New York City. Portland, Ore. 


A. W. COATES, CHARLES L. JONES, JR., 
W. W. Mertz Co., Rosenstock’s, 
Torrington, Conn. Petersburgh, Va. 


O. WALLACE DAVIS, JEROME A. KOERBER, 
H. Batterman’s, Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. FRANK DODSON, ALLEN H. KAGEY, 
Woolf Bros., Mandel Bros., 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, Ill. 





EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


JOSEPH M. KRAUS, 


JOHN R. PATTON, 
L. S. Ayres & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


GEO. E. PRUE, 
a Marsh & Co., 
oston, Mass. 


W. C. KIRBY, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York City. 


N E. J. SHORT, 
A. Stein & Company, Display Specialist, 
Chicago, III. Plainfield, N. J. 


L. E. LINDSAY, C. M. SHRIDER, 
People’s Gas Stores, Inc., A. E. Starr Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Zanesville, Ohio. 


A.. MATZER, R. V. WAYNE, 
F. & R. Lazarus Co., Detroit Window Display 
Columbus, Ohio. Service, Detroit, Mich. 


NED MITCHELL, J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS, 
Louis K. Liggett Co., Display Adv. Specialist, 
New York City. Chicago, Il. 


EDWARD E. O’DONNELL, E. Q. WILSON, 
Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Lachman Bros., 
Binghamton, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Meeting at the New York offices of Window Advertising, 
Inc., at 300 Fourth Avenue, from July 22 to 23, the cooper- 
ative committee of installers chosen at the latter’s spring 
session in Cincinnati, formulated a number of significant 
rules. The committee, consisting of L. A. Cox, New York 
City; R. V. Wayne, Detroit; M. Myers, Louisville; L. A. 
Nall, New Orleans. and Sol Fisher, Chicago, first widened 
their numbers by selecting C. E. Thompson, of Thompson & 
Parmley, Los Angeles, as western representative. With this 
organization move in effect, they initiated the following 
changes : 

(1) Division of the country into six districts each repre- 
sented by a committeeman. 

(2) Set the time for payment of bills for installation 
for the fifteenth of each month. Bills honored must be in 
the W. A. I. offices by the thirtieth of the preceding month. 

(3) Decided on rigorous enforcement of rule that installers 
shall not accept work from parties other than actual adver- 
tisers or manufacturers This action was directed against the 
Crane Company, Chicago, distributors of plumbing goods. 

(4) Ordered deduction of 1 per cent of payments to each 
W. A. I. installer to create fund for defraymént of com- 
mittee expenses. 

(5) Selected R. V. Wayne as treasurer and M. Myers as 
secretary of the committee. 

(6) Directed semi-annual accounting of funds to in- 
stallers., 

(7) Ordered preparation of card to be posted by installers 
warning that employees putting through false receipts will 
be prosecuted by the committee. 

(8) Urged installers to abandon invasion of fields occu- 
pied by associate services, or attempts to underbid them. 

(9) Urged W. A. I. scale as minimum for installations. 


The Universal Window Advertising Company, 1900 E. 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., gave its outing at Eliza- 
beth Park on Sunday, July 14, for employees and families. 
Ball games and races made an enjoyable time for all. Man- 
ager I. L. Avery promises to have many new surprises for 
the next picnic, as this is to be an annual affair. The 


Members of the Universal staff snapped at the outing. 


“happy group” snapshot is the field force, including Mr. 
Avery, extreme right, front row. 

The Universal is just completing successful campaigns 
fer Gillette Safety Razor Company, Premier Malt Sales Com- 
pany and Coca-Cola Company, and are doing work for Boyer 


Members of the W. A. I. Cooperative Committee. Left 
to right, Sol Fisher, L. A. Nall, L. A. Cox, M. Myers, 
R. V. Wayne. 


Cosmetics, P. Lorillard, Hy-Tone Products, Beechnut Pack- 
ing Company and Robison-Phillips Corporation. Clem 
Wheatley, formerly with Crowley-Milner Company in the 
capacity of display manager, is handling the merchandise 
field for Universal, and will welcome his many friends in 
his new location. 


Geo. H. Jentzen, manager of the Jentzen’s Window Dress- 
ing Service, North Bergen, N. J., advises that his organiza- 
tion is now handling window display installations for na- 
tional advertisers throughout New Jersey. Mr. Jentzen has 
had wide experience in the window display field ten years 
with large retail stores in and around New York City fol- 
lowed by ten years of service trimming for local merchants. 
With this background he should be able to satisfy the most 
critical advertisers. 


Morris M Sigel, manager of the Advo System, a window 
service of Hartford, Conn., reports acceptance of a contract 
for installation of all Fly-Rek displays in the state. Business 
is expanding rapidly, according to Sigel, causing the firm to 
enlarge its quarters and to add a new truck to its equipment. 


The Tenley Display Service has moved to larger quarters 
at 908 E Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., where they 
occupy the entire second and third floors of the brick build- 
ing adjoining the New Houston Hotel. The new location is 
in the heart of the downtown section and convenient to all 
hotels. 

This service now operates ten men, and, in addition to 
Washington, D. C., covers all the towns and western Mary- 
land at regular intervals. 

Some of the outstanding campaigns now in progress are: 
Camel Cigarettes, Raleigh Cigarettes, Edgeworth and Luxury 
Tobacco, Auto Strop Safety Razor, Bauer & Black Bay Talc, 
Flit, Peterman’s, Cenol, Ivory Salt, Pale Moon, Try Me, and 
others. 


Jan B. Lewandoski, creative artist for the Windo-Craft 
Display Service of Buffalo, sailed on the Majestic, Wednes- 
day, July 10, for an extended trip to England and the cor- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
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CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
San Diego Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 








J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


and Neighboring Territory 





Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 


Efficient and Reliable Service 
HARRY W. WATERS Greenville, So. Car. 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
. R. Wilson, Manager 


S 
I, L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 








Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 
and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 





DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 
R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 
of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. References-from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 
925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
Fire Insurance Carried for Your Protection. 
WEBER’S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 
Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 


CORNING, N. Y. 

AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
Window Display Installations That Sell—Painted Road 
Signs That Get Results—All Contracts Completed on 

Time—Correspondence Invited. 
SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE 
4 W. Market St., Corning, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 
R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOX VALLEY—NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


A territory in Northern Illinois just chucked full of prosperous 


cities and towns, eager for better window displays. 


BINGHAM DISPLAY ADVERTISING SERVICE 

















At Your Service..... We Know How! 
Professional Building 
ELGIN - - ILLINOIS 


“Elgin WATCHES :-: :-: Bingham’s Displays” 











Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 





Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 


The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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QUIPMENT DIGEST 


Show Cases---Store Fronts ;--Plans---Equipment \ 


MONG the many new stores which are being 
erected in the southwest, the eighteen-story 
structure of The Fair at Fort Worth stands 
out as one of the most interesting. It is a 

combination of department store and tower, dedicating 
six stories to the use of The Fair and the twelve 
stories above it to offices. 

In addition to the six stories which will be re- 
tained for store purposes there will be a basement 
and a sub-basement both reserved for store usage. 
The building will have a front of one hundred feet 
and a depth of two hundred and ten feet. In furnish- 
ings and equipment it will not be excelled by many 
of the newer retail establishments. “Among its fea- 
tures,” says W. L. Huntsman, the display manager, 
“will be a cooling system to temper the temperature 
during the extremely hot period of the summer.” 

W. C. Hedrick, Inc., the architect who designed 
the new Sanger Bros. Building, also handled the de- 
tails of construction for The Fair. In the drawing 
which is reproduced the structural features of the pro- 
posed buildings are outlined. 

Philt Hornstein, Inc., recently opened their new 
store at Lawton, Okla., a neatly fashioned apparel 
house complete in modern appointments. The win- 
dows and front constitute attractive publicity media 
and insure the prestige of the concern. The arched 
entrance is flanked by four windows constructed in 
arcade style with a small island or case window in the 
center. The two front units are visible from three 
sides enabling the spectator to look directly through 
them into the sections behind them. The ventilated 
bases are bricked in, the valances are of fabric with 
an ornamental pattern, the backgrounds are plastic 
covered, paneled with moulding. In the center of each 
unit is a casement window with clear glass panes. 


The new building of the “Fair,” Ft. Worth. 


These are set in arched frames. Pendant lighting fix- 
tures in crystal provide the bulk of illumination, their 
bases being even with the bases of the valances. In 
addition there are bracket lamps on each side of the 
casement windows, adding a decorative effect. 

In the initial trims the front windows on each 
side of the lobby were reserved for dresses. 


A front designed to extract the utmost benefit from windows—the lobby of Phil Hornstein, Inc., Lawton, Okla. 
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Tho 
are preparing now 
for bigger business 
this fall— 


ARE YOU? 


Don’t wait for this business to go to your com- 
petitor. Let a new Kawneer front carry your 
message of progress to those thousands of 
shoppers who have passed you by. 

Mail the coupon today for our book of Mod- _4 
ern Store Front designs. It costs you nothing. @ 


Kawneer 


BRONZE 


STORE FRONTS 


CONSULT: AN ARCHITECT: « THE 88 VICE 18 VALUABLE 


















View of the Los Angeles Radio Show conducted last fall at 
the Ambassador Hotel by Waldo T. Tupper. 


COUPLE of years ago radio dealers were much 
concerned with the problem of sustaining business 
during the summer months. At that time the 
known tendency of the public to forsake the family 
fireside for motoring and outdoor amusement during the hot 
evenings of the period was greatly emphasized and national 
broadcasts were abandoned with the advent of June. So 
popular has the wireless grown in the meantime that no 
cessation of chain broadcasting has taken place this year, 
and radio dealers have gone on throughout the summer in 
one of the greatest sales drives in the history of the industry. 

Nevertheless, September will give added impetus to this 
greatest of American pleasures. Cooler weather will meas- 
urably augment the radio audience and bring in especially 
that part of the throng which joys in the reception of DX, 
the far off stations. Accordingly, it is safe to predict that 
the fall radio shows will be epoch-making in their size and 
popularity, and decorators everywhere should be on their 
toes to assist in developing these projects. 

Here is how Waldo T. Tupper, head of the convention 
staff of the Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, decked out the 
great show held by southern California radio dealers, last 
fall. The booth in the foreground presents batteries and 
eliminators already partially antiquated by the rapid elec- 
trification .of receiving sets, but still much in demand. The 
decorative qualities of the booth arrangement are, however, 
by no means obsolete. 

Its white columns with Egyptian trimmings, scrolled 
markers and glimmering lanterns, offer suggestions for show 
accoutrements that cannot be lightly dismissed. By virtue 
of this arrangement the entire floor was within the view of 
the spectator at all times and without tke loss of identity 
by any booth. 

The hangings around the wall arid the canopy over the 
ceiling are also memorable. All too many shows are held 
in structures whose great expanse of roof girders detracts 
frcm the beauty of exhibits and wares. Tupper overcame 
this situation by covering the whole ceiling with bunting and 
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Conventions - Pageants - Exhibits - Decorations 
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Next Come the 


‘Radio Shows 


The Tide of Interest in Wireless Will 
Reach Its Greatest Height in These 
Spectacular Expositions—They Offer 
Imposing Opportunities to Decorators— 
What’s New in Booth Construction 


draping the ends on a level with the column deco- 
rations of the same material a few feet above the 
side boo:hs The bareness of the walls between this 
point and the top of the booths was masked by a 
hanging of gorgeously colored fabric enriched by a 
striking modernistic design. With the Tupper or- 
ganization is associated the Larrinaga Studios, which 
is responsible for much of these shows’ beauty and 
harmonious relationship. Tupper will have charge of 
the show to be held by the Los Angeles radio in- 
terests early in September. 


What’s going on in convention decorations is evidenced 
in a group of illustrations from the Atlantic City gather- 
ing of the National Association of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers and the “Home Beautiful” exposition of Indianapolis 
realtors. As might be foreseen, the manufacturers at the 
clothing meet resorted liberally to foliage and b!ossoms in 
embellishing their showings. This s'militude to retail display 
was conducive to intriguing the interest of the delegates 
and proved as satisfactory as the planners desired. 


The booth of the “House of Kuppenheimer” was a bower 
of blossoms and greenery. By skilful treatment the decorator 
evolved an “arch” across the front of the booth without 
employment of an arch. The scheme enabled the illuminated 
nameplate over the velour-covered back wall to stand out 
with unimpaired clarity. Below the sign was a modernistic 
decoration in pastel tints bordering a pa‘nting frequenily seen 
in Kuppenheimer advertising. 


Continental Mills clung to the conventional plan for booth 
construction, shaping a pair of entrances between two aisles 
with solid walls flanking them. The result was not overly 
artistic, but produced a sense of isolation that gave the sec- 
tion individuality. 


When the “Home Beautiful” exposition was held at In- 
dianapolis, last spring, the William H. Block Company ob- 
tained a long stretch of space along a prominent aisle for 
displays of bulky specialties. Sweepers, exercisers, radio re- 
ceivers,.and many other luxuries and conveniences were 
demonstrated here as a means of spreading publi¢ knowledge 
of their faculties and source of supply. For this showing 
Display Manager August Roeder fashioned a series of set 
pieces that were placed before a fabric covering ruining the 
full length of the back wall. The set pieces were covered 
with dark shades of oil cloth and each contained a niche or 
stage for display of a special piece or group of merchandise. 
These, of course, were illuminated from above. 
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Display Service Notes 
(Continued from page 64) 
tinent, to study the modern trend in display art and to get 
first-hand information regarditig European methods. 
Mr. Lewandoski is one of the-founger Buffalo artists. He 





Seen at Clothiers’ Meet: Top, Kuppenhe:mer booth; 

center, Continental Mills. Base, W. H. Block Co. 

booths, Indianapolis “Home Beautiful” Exposition. 
has produced some remarkably clever illustrations for 
Windo-Craft Display Service, in whose interests he is taking 
this trip abroad. 





On August 5, the S. J. Hanick Company and the Rileigh 
Display Service, both of Philadelphia, began operation of a 
plan designed to improve window installations in their terri- 
tories. Under this scheme, the Rileigh organization concedes 
Philadelphia, southern New Jersey and Delaware to Hanick, 
and the latter withdraws from eastern Pennsylvania, outside 
of Philadelphia and her suburbs. The Rileigh staff in Phila- 
delphia is taken over in its entirety by the Hanick organiza- 
tion. This move was brought about by S. J. Hanick and 
R. S. Rileigh after studying the situation confronting them, 
With the idea of increasing effectiveness of their units and 
supplying better service to their clients, both managers agreed 
.o split the region into two parts, each organization agreeing 
0 confine its efforts to a designated zone. The Rileigh Service 
constitutes the bulk of the business formerly handled by the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. 





/ Dignify Your Windows‘ 


‘\ “Where the Best Costs You Less.”  - 
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WITH GENUINE 


BRONZE 
SIGNS 


LEGIBLE DISTINCTIVE 
LAST FOREVER 
These beautiful bronze signs 


standing in your windows, close 

to your display, link your name | 
and trade-mark with your dis- | 
play in a most pleasing manner. | 


Write, giving us size and copy 
desired ,and we will be pleased 
to submit sketch and attractive 
quotation. 

UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN COMPANY 


231 Centre Street, New York City 

















The F'‘ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 




















M. THERESE BONNEY 
S2, rue des petitis champs 
paris 2° Ewe opera 0026 
10 west 46" st = bryant 0038 
mu ew york city —_: 


AUTHORITY ON PHOTOS 
of Paris Display Windows 
STYLE SOURCES, DECORATIVES, ETC. 
PHOTOS AVAILABLE OF ALL TYPES 























— RAPID SHOW CARD LETTERS 


ANIMATED DISPLAYS 


Lifelike, animated display figures mounted on 
box pointing to reading matter in book with 
mechanically turning pages—24 pages that tell 
your sales story in 3 minutes. Display puts 
passerby in good-natured, receptive mood. Nine 
different figures for your choice. 


CHARACTER DISPLAY CO. 
3249 N. Herndon St. Chicago 








for making 
Signs, Show Cards and Price Tickets 
Cut-out letters made of extra-heavy gold metallic 
faced cardboard, %, 1 and 2-inch sizes. 
Send for Samples. 
BRAZEAU & COMPANY 
246 West 78th St., New York City 














“DISPLAY MEN” | 
IF INTERESTED IN 

MODERN DESIGNS OR OTHERS | 
VISIT G. BROES VAN DORT COMPANY | 
Rooms 205-6, 19 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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isplaydom’s Episodes 


Summer frocks of organdy in a setting of yellow and tan flowers—Ray Hering, The Crescent, Spokane, 
Wash., won the Botanical Decorating Co.’s July prize with this creation. 


HE July prize in the Botanical Decorating Company’s 

national contest, a gentleman’s sol:d goid wrist watch, 
offered for the best floral window display of the month, was 
won by Ray Hering, of The Crescent, Spokane, Wash. 

Flowers used range in shades from medium capucine to 
light yellow, matching summer frocks of organdy in the 
same shades. The artistic and tasteful setting is a credit 
to Mr. Hering’s genius. 

The August contest is on and open to all. Send im-your 
photograph. No restrictions, only that the display must be 
seasoned and should emphasize that “nothing can ever take 
the place of flowers” in creating unusually effective and 
beautiful displays, regardless of style. Address “Window 
Contest Department,” care of The Botanical Decorating Com- 
pany, 319 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


IKE every other department store, the White House, San 
Francisco, has found the problem of handling interior 
trims difficult of solution. In many stores, interior deco- 
ration divisions of the display department have been set up. 
In many imore there has been no definite plan evolved, but 
display managers have made halting attempts to get depart- 
partment sales people primed to handle their cases and ledges. 
Now comes the White House wih a very sensible and effec- 
tive plan for meeting the issue. Under the direction of Dis- 
play Manager Harold Nickel, display classes are held every 
Thursday morning, and the student body is made up of 
salespeople ‘drawn from departments where displays are evi- 
dently in need of improvement. Instruction is elementary 
and practical. Two typical show cases are trimmed three 
times at each session each with different types of goods. The 
students learn how to handle “stocky” trims and to develop 
buying urge by display of related items from other depart- 


ments. Moreover, the move has developed a healihy rivalry 
between departments, which is insuring continuance of good 
trimming. 


WE take many ideas for trims from DISPLAY WORLD 

and hence are mailing you a picture of some of our 
work,” says T. H. Beest, of the Style Shop, Grand Junction, 
Colo. ‘“My wife designs and paints the backgrocznds. The 


A wallboard mannequin made for three dollars by T. H. 
Beest, The Style Shop, Grand Jumction, Colo. 
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cost of the lady shown in the picture is about $3.00, the size 
being five by six feet cut from wallboard. Grand Junction 
is a town about 12,000 and displays of this kind attract lots 
oi attention. We change our merchandise every day and 
change backgrounds every two weeks. In the two years I 
have been manager here these trims have increased the busi- 
ness many thousands.” 


Oe of the Austrian Display Men’s Association in 
““ charge of preparations for the second International Dis- 
play Congress, which is to be held in Vienna from September 
7 to 9, have announced the gathering’s program. Announce- 
ments sent out state that the registration fee for participants 
vill be twenty shillings in Austrian coinage, or approximately 
ive dollars. The card which acknowledges this remittance 
atitles the holder to share in all of the activities of the 
ithering, sightseeing trips and the exhibitions. Applications 
must be made by August 5 to the Osterreiches Verkehrburo, 
7 Friedrichstrasse, Vienna 1. The program is as follows: 

Saturday, September 7, 1929—8:00 p. m., reception of 
members of the Congress by the “Association of Austrian 
Window Dressers’ in the Burggarten; 10:00 p. m., stroll 
through the Prater. 

Sunday, September 8—9:30 a. m., meeting of Congress; 
1:00 p. m., dinner for all members of Congress; 3:00 p. m., 
meeting of Congress, reports, lectures; 6:00 p. m., conducted 
tour through and inspection of window-dressing exhibitions ; 
8:00 p. m., official banquet; 10:00 p. m., dance. 

Monday, September 9—9:00 a. m., visit to exhibition of 
accessories to window dressing; 1:00 p. m., sightseeing drive 
in and about the city by automobile; 7:00 p. m., “Heurigen,” 
entertainment in Grinzing (Viennese music and songs). 


—— 
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ROCERY windows are usually elementary and are passed 
up gladly even by crepe paper installers. But the grocers 
are learning that display has real value, and, with this knowl- 
edge, is coming realization that not all of the display ma- 
terial furnished by their jobbers and specialty houses ‘is fit 
for showing. Accordingly the recent convention of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers at Portland, Ore., passed the 
following self-explanatory resolution : 
RESOLUTION NO. 17 
Discouraging Unsightly and Promiscuous Display of 
Advertising Material 
Whereas, one of the most discussed questions to- 
day is the necessity of conducting attractive, sanitary, 
clean stores, and — 
Whereas, manufacturers of fixtures are giving 





























1 junior trim by Russel Behmer before a modern back 
cf his design—shown at Newman’s, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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DER SCHAUFENSTER- 
DEKORATEURE 
WIEN, 7-9.1X. 1929 





The cover of the prospectus prepared by the Austrian 
Displaymen’s Association for the International 
Display Congress at Vienna in September. 


much of their time and study to the appearance of re- 
tail stores, and 

Whereas, manufacturers of food stuffs are com- 
peting today in the attractiveness of food packages 
and labels, and, if this applies to manufacturers and 
their products, it also applies to the appearance of 
grocery stores, and 

Whereas, the promiscuous display of advertising 
matter in the grocery store tends to make retail stores 
unsightly, and 

Whereas, department stores, chain stores, mail 
order houses, seldom disfigure their fixtures, walls or 
windows with advertisements therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, delegates of local affiliated 
associations, will try to discourage this practice and 
advise our members to make exceptions only to manu- 
facturers who appreciate the value of the cooperation 
of our national, state and local associations. 





ISPLAY It In Flowers” recently replaced the old, well- 
known slogan, “Say It With Flowers” in the vocabulary 
of Harry Breitmeyer, of John Breitmeyer’s Sons, Detroit 
florists. The floral reproduction of the Ambassador Bridge, 
which, when opened to traffic this summer will give Detroit 
the distinction of having the longest span in the world, was 
one of the most interesting and most talked about exhibits 
in Detroit’s recent flower show. Harry Breitmeyer’s idea, 
capitalizing the universal interest of the people of Detroit 
and the border cities of Ontario in their nearly completed 
international bridge, was not only a masterpiece from the 
standpoint of floral-art, but was a piece of mighty clever 
advertising. 
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Putting an Old Maxim to Good Purpose 


How a Cincinnati Cardwriter Is Following the Rule of “Having an Eye 
for Color” and Seeing That His Colors Please the Eye 


AVE an eye for color and see that your colors 
please the eye” was one of the maxims of his 
instructor in the Minneapolis school where he 
Iearned the rudiments of his craft, says E. 

Root, card writer for the Hanke Brothers Company, 
of Cincinnati. And Root has never forgoten this in- 
junction. 

Every card that he turns out for this “uptown” 
store is bright and sparkling in its color contrasts. 
Always he builds his compositions on black stock, and 
with this foundation works up a combination that is 
arrestingly impressive. He was quick to grasp the 
possibilities of modernism, and now there are few cards 
that leave his bench without the bright stripings or tri- 
angular effects associated with the form of expression. 
Greens, purples, canary, orange and red predominate 
in these decorations. He invariably uses a lower case 
letter in phrasing, and the bulk of his small lettering 
is in white. Prices are put in a variety of colors, 
usually without borders. Root has a flare for odd 
shapes, as is demonstrated in the group of cards repro- 
duced here. 

Appliques are not despised, but Root is much more 
likely to brush an illustration. What he is able to do 


essed 


' Printed 
Flat Crepe 


#{ ) inches wide 


Mewest Patterns 
— 


Spr ind Dresses 


in this capacity is revealed in the sixth unit of the ac- 
companying plate where a pictorial of a modern home 
appears. This was executed with full regard for color 
values, the house appearing in white to suggest plaster, 
the roof in brown, and the landscape in shades of green 
with admixtures of brown and gray. Flowers were 
symbolized in daubs of red orange, violet and blue. 
The structure was intended to represent the “model 
home” of the realtors’ show, at which the Hanke Com- 
pany maintained a booth. The card was shown with a 
suite of furniture displayed there. 

“Printed Flat Crepe” had three stripes along its 
left side, the outer in canary, the center a deeper yellow 
and the inside in bright red. Under the base of the 
“card” proper, was a field of light yellow, pea green 
and purple, radiating from a point just below the base 
at the right. The style of “Smart New Spring Prints” 
was very much the same. “3 Piece Pillow Arm Suite” 
had a stripe across the base leading upward from left 
to right. This consisted of parallel lines of red and 
burnt orange. The curving ornament leading left from 
the stripe was in two shades of yellow. The scheme 
was repeated in the upper section. 

“Spring Modes” carried two arrow-like sections at 


3 -Piece 


PillowArm Suite 
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Examples of the boards appearing in Hanke dis 
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each side. These were in parallel and the lower unit 
was in lemon yellow, the upper in canary. The five- 
sided section below was in red. Under the part re- 
served for the lettering was a rectangular strip with a 
broad triangle in emerald green, to which ran stripes 
of red. These originated in each corner and ran 
toward the opposite side. “New Shirts for Spring” 
copied the colors of “Printed Flat Crepes,” except for 
an oval at the lower right, which was lilac. 


Coping With Window Reflections 


(Continued from page 30) 
it was not powerful enough to offset the overwhelm- 
ing brightness of the sunlight. The plate glass stilt 
served as a mirror and the goods within the window 
were but partly visible. 

Then came resort to the lighting engineers and 
determination under their guidance to double the num- 
ber of lamps through installation of another circuit. 
The spacing was halved, insuring thorough distri- 
bution of the additional light. The results are shown 
in the concluding illustration revealing the window 
standing out in manifest clarity, every item in full 
view and all mirroring potentialities overcome. The 
arrangement of the lamps was found to be so well 
designed that economies in usage were easily adapted. 
During the earlier hours of the morning the volume 
could be confined to the product of one circuit. As 
the morning advanced the second circuit could be 
turned on. The two batteries of lamps could be main- 
tained at full strength all through the afternoon and 
the final adjustment made just before closing, when 
one circuit was cut out, leaving but half the lights on 
during the evening hours. 








How to Trim With Crepe Paper 


(Continued from page 32) 
have been cut, each set of strands is taken in the 
thumbs and index fingers ‘and stretched. 

After the fringe has been placed, the next step is to 
add the finishing touch to the lower end of the arch. 
This is merely a piece of crepe two inches wide, 
stretched at the sides. Tack this up, stretching slightly 
as you tack to insure a border that will be permanent. 

The valance is next made in the following manner: 
Slip about three inches of a roll of crepe paper out of 
the package. Start your shears at the upper side and 
cut a diagonal line to the lower outside edge. Stretch 
this edge slightly by taking the end in your thumbs and 
index fingers. 

The floor is laid after that, while a border of the 
same cut as that used for valance is tacked all around 
the bottom, sides and back. After the merchandise has 
been placed in the ‘desired position, sprinkle confetti 
lightly over all and the window is complete. 





CUT-OUT DISPLAY CARDS 
A new line of cut-out display cards has just been an- 


nounced by the Carmax Service, Chicago, Ill. These cut-outs 
are ready for instant use and the complete set consists of 
‘ive different fancy cut-out shapes. They are 8x10 to 12x13 
‘nches in size and admirably meet the conditions for effective 
show cards. 
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Uses 
“Perfect Stroke” 
brushes 
for 18 years 


“They possess 
springiness, life Oa 

and other ideal Sea tie 
qualities rarely Sas ae 
found in brushes,” Seis canta tang 
says Abe Einson. jae 





Mr. Einson, one of the most PR 


designers and letterers in New York, has 
used “Perfect Stroke’ Brushes for more 
than 18 years. Read Mr. Einson’s inter- 
esting letter reproduced above. 


Mr. Einson has been using my “Perfect Stroke” 
Brushes for 18 years. During that time he has always 
found them “durable, serviceable and excellent for 
high-class work of every type and description.” 


In other words, Mr. Einson has had perfect brush satis- 
faction for 18 years. He has been able to turn out more 
work ... and better work ... in less time and with 


less effort. Of course, his customers are better satis- 
fied His business grows. And with it his net profit. 
“Perfect Stroke” Brushes do the same for others as 
they have for Mr. Einson. And they will do the same 
for you. 


Get My Big, Illustrated 
Catalog 


My complete catalog lists and illus- 
trates materials and surplies you need 
every day in your work. It shows 
every —_ of brush you could possibly 
need. . . every kind of color, kit, knife, 
pen. . . in fact everything you will 
ever need for any job. It’s more than 
a mere catalog. It’s full of valuable 
hints and money-making suggestions. 
If you haven’t got your copy send for 
it today ... it’s free. And if you have, 
the order blanks included in the book 
are for your convenience. 


Bet LOD 


tains of Perlect Stake Brushes and Supplies 


126 E. THIRD ST., DAYTON, OHIO 
Please send me a copy of your big, illustrated catalog. 
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Merrill Goes “Modern” In Lettering 





August, 1929 


Birmingham Displayman Moving Forward Exhibits Craftsmanship 
in Modern Letters and Deftly Colored Boards 


3OUT a year ago, when Charley Merrill was 

trimming windows for a department store in 

a small Kansas town, it was predicted that he 

would break into the “big leagues” shortly. 
And this he did with even greater speed than was ex- 
pected. For several months he has been in charge of 
the windows of Herman Saks & Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
and is handling his duties in capable fashion. Examples 
of the show cards that he is producing for the store 
demonstrate the character of his work and the develop- 
ment that he has made in the last two years. 

In the accompanying plate a half-dozen of his recent 
boards are pictured. In balance, proportion, lettering 
and coloring they are attractive and artistic. Number- 
ing from left to right in both tiers, the scheme of color- 
ing used in each unit is as follows: 

No. 1. Background of blue, lettering in black, fea- 
ture picture of two small wash-frocks. The left side of 
the board is colored in black for a width of about two 
inches. - 

No. 2. Blue background, and about three inches 
from the top there is a green line about one-half inch 
wide across the card. The pictorial reproduces the 
Houbigant compact (a new Houbigant, lettering in 








black). The compact was in white, outlined in black, 
while the price was in black. At the bottom the design 
was of green, making the color scheme very attractive. 

No. 3. Blue background, with a pictorial in high 
color, in orange, black and white, and natural. “Even- 
ing Wraps” was in white lettering outlined in black. 

No. 4. Tan background, with feature coloring in 
orange, black and green; hat black and green with a 
white cross band; the face, natural. The scarf was oi 
black, orange and green. ‘Felts’ was lettered in black, 
underline was in yellow. The price was in black and 
outlined with yellow. 

No. 5. A tan background with a heavy model pic- 
ture clipped from a magazine and underlined with three 
faint lines of yellow. Smart black footwear was shown. 
“Style” was underlined with yellow and “Footwear” 
was outlined in the same color. The price range was 
shown in three groups in black with faint lines of 
yellow through them. 

No. 6. A tan background with a picture featuring 
printed chiffon clipped from a magazine. “Frocks” 
was in black outlined in yellow. “From Printed Chif- 
fon” was also in black, as well as the price. The de- 
sign across the corner of the card was in yellow. 


Even 





Photography doesn’t do these cards justice. The color schemes involved blues, greens, tans and black 
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Constituents of Blue 
(Continued from page 15) 

bear. The best remedy possible is placement, for a 
ime, in the slow, restful environment of the blue vibra- 
tion. On the other hand, if one is run down and in an 
aiemic condition, a gentle gathering up of bodily nerves, 
yy the environment of the red ray, would be the proper 
sclution. I mention the two extremes to make the 
point clear; however, it is never entirely satisfactory, 
except for short periods of time, to supersaturate the 
system with the extremes of vibration. It is far better 
tc use the intermediate shades of yellow and orange, 
‘orking up to the positive red ray, and the greens and 
olives running down to the negative blues. 
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rsERHAPS some of you know what the “shimmying 
machine” is. The very name will suggest its nature. 
It is an apparatus of very fast vibratory possibilities, 
used for exercising and for breaking down the fat cells 
in the corpulent. If you can imagine the rapidity of 
vibration of this machine, or have used it and have felt 
the effect upon the body, you can then realize what the 
sensation would be if, from our entrance into the world, 
we had been deprived of the vibratory element of color, 
and then, all of a sudden, were placed under the influ- 
ence of the whipping, tickling, penetrating and lashing 
of myriads of vibratory currents. What torture we 
would suffer until we became accustomed to them! 

White light is the natural element for normal 
growth and development, and, since all of the other 
colors are merely a division, or a breaking up of this 
white light, you can readily understand that when we 
have a proper quantity of color vibration that will pro- 
duce white light surrounding us, our health will be 
better and our dispositions will be affected accordingly. 
It is only when we surround ourselves with an unbal- 
anced division of this combination that we must resort 
to balancing methods, and this necessity becomes ap- 
parent in the manner of our dress and in the treatment 
of the interiors in which we live. If we have surround- 
ing us an excessive red speed, this will, in time, arouse 
our desires and whip us into a condition of activity 
which is abnormal, and sooner or later we will break 
under the strain. If we were to use a superabundance 
of the slow or “blue” vibratory ray, we would be in- 
clined to succumb to the restful, slow-acting vibration, 
resulting in a loss of ambition and energy. 

It must be remembered that color, or what we term 
color, is just a certain speed vibration that is impressed 
upon the brain and comprehended by us in terms of 
light and color. 

By knowing the characteristics and general associa- 
tions of color, it would seem natural for the displayman 
to presume that this color would not have the very best 
effect if used to dress a display in an extremely shaded 
position, or if located on the shady side of the street. 
Also that it is a summer display color and might fail 
in effectiveness as a drawing power when employed in 
the winter. 

Red and blue being opposing colors that have been 
dealt with in preceding chapters, our next discussion 
will be on violet or purple, which is a combination of 
these two colors. 
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Om RTISTS cannot do their 


best work with poor ma- 
terials. Imagine a brush that 
sheds hairs-~-a pen that scratches 


--a poor quality board! 







The exacting requirements of 
leading show card artists has re- 
sulted in the protection of our 


It has a super finish that takes 
colors in their true value. 


It may be had in thirty dis- 
tinct shades, for harmonious or 
contrast effects. 


Send for Samples Book No. 100 
Showing the Complete Line 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
oS Specializing in Fancy Cardboard Products == 
664-670 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 














@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
PROJECTOR 


It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 


$25 


OTHER MAKES FROM $75 UP. 


Send for booklet and catalog of 
the finest projectors made. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, O. 











we inkre LETTERING 
152 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 
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VISIT G. BROES VAN DORT COMPANY 
._ Rooms 205-6, 19 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 














LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORE 
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A vacation 
trim by 
Edwin Perry, 
Walker Dry 
Goods Co., 
Wichita, 
Kan. 


DISPLAY MANUFACTURERS FULLY ORGANIZED 


wis the energy and determination that spells success, 
the National Display Equipment Association has already 
begun to function and will presently be in a position to pro- 
ceed with the educational plans which will constitute its 
chief activity. Never before has there been witnessed such 
a keen interest on the part of the various members of this 
industry to cooperate for constructive purposes, and, with the 
immediate appointment of a full-time paid secretary with 
permanent headquarters, the association is now organized 
to carry on its work efficiently. 

The display equipment manufacturers have come to realize 
that they constitute an industry of huge proportions and 
that the growth and development of the business has been 
hampered by lack of coordinated promotional effort. Window 
display advertising is recognized as one of the most powerful 
of retail selling media, and the soundness of the industry 
which produces the decorations, fixtures and accessories is 
necessary if the greatest amount of constructive good is to 
be accomplished. Thesé efforts are to be directed not only 
to the good of the members of the industry themselves, but 
to the retailer or merchant, with whom finally rests the buy- 
ing power for the display manufacturers’ products. 


It will be the policy of the association to accept as mem- 
bers only those firms whose ethics and standing in the busi- 
ness world have been proven to be in accord with present- 
day standards and ethics. 


In order to make this policy doubly sure, and as a guar- 
antee that it will be carried out, there have been various 
committees appointed, of men in the industry of undoubted 
integrity, who will function as courts of appeal when any 
question arises between manufacturer or buyer, which can 
not be settled satisfactorily by the parties directly interested. 

A merchant need have no hesitancy in taking any matter 
of this kind up with the secretary of the association, who 
will immediately turn it over to the proper committee for 
adjustment. Committees already appointed include: Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, I. A. D. M. contact, display fixtures, 
backgrounds, flowers, valances and membership. All mem- 
bers of the committees have signified their intentions of 
carrying out wholeheartedly their appointed tasks and re- 
ports of their activities will be released from time to time. 

The committee for adjustment of matters pertaining to 
display fixtures, wood and metal, display forms, papier mache 
and wax, are: C. E. Smiley, chairman, J. R. Palmenberg’s 
Sons, Inc., 234 South Franklin Street, Chicago, L. J. Burke, 
Curtis-Leger Fixture Company, 341 South Franklin Street, 
Chicago, and S. S. Newell, Hugh Lyons & Company, Lansing, 
Michigan. : 
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Rock Island 
Railroad 
made the 
back drop 

solely for this 
display. 


The committee for adjustment of matters pertaining to 
flowers and decorations are: Joseph Schack, chairman, Schack 
Artificial Flower Company, 140 North Robey Street, Chicago; 
L. Elkan, Botanical Decorating Company, 319 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago; Henry Lambach, Grimm-Lambach 
Flower Company, 905 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

The committee for adjustment of matters pertaining to 
backgrounds, both wood and moderne, are: Frank Rosebrook, 
chairman, Modern Art Studios, 4234 Drummond Place, Chi- 
cago; A. J. Wolf, Decorative Fixture Company, 4033 West 
Lake Street, Chicago; Philip Prever, Don-Riha-Prever Cor- 
poration, 417 West Twenty-eighth Street, New -York City. 

The committee for adjustment of matters pertaining to 
fabrics and valances are: Oscar Lee, chairman, Karl L. B. 
Roth, 217 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; Dave Stromberg, 
Joseph Karach Company, 301 Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio; George Fienburg, Dazian’s, Inc., 142 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City. 

The vision of the executive personnel of the association 
is best demonstrated by the fact that they have decided upon 
a program of display education and enlightenment, directed 
to the merchant, as their chief objective. Arrangements are 
being made with the research department of one of the lead- 
ing universities to work in cooperation with the secretary. 

The association has permanent headquarters at 178 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, with I. L. Bradford, secretary 
in charge. 





MOREY STUDIO SCHOOL IN LARGER QUARTERS 


In less than three years the Morey Decorative Studios 
and the Morey School of Decorative Advertising have twice 
had to enlarge their quarters. They are now moving to 107 
Arlington Street, Boston, in the center of the new Park 
Square business district. They will occupy the entire second 
floor of the building, using about 10,000 square feet for the 
studios and school. 

The work of these studios consists chiefly of the manu- 
facture of specimen displays for manufacturers and national 
advertisers. They also create most of the original and dis- 
tinctive displays for banks and advertising agencies, and 
serve as advisors for the New England Council on display 
work. 

The Morey Studios have just been awarded a contract for 
thirty-five historical floats to be used in the Marblehead 
pageant, depicting the history of Marblehead, Mass. 

The Morey School of Decorative Advertising is now re- 
ceiving registrations for their fall classes in window deco- 
ration. This is the third year these classes have been held 
and they show a constant growth. Many attend from all 
parts of New England. 
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Display Club Chronicles | 














COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Reported by James F. Brischo, Secretary 


Columbus displaymen are not meeting during the summer 
because “it’s too hot.” And summer events have been making 
it warmer. Just before the first of August, the August fur 
trims went in—and they were pretty gocd, too. At the 
Lazarus Company, Mr. Matzer devoted the entire front and 
the arcade windows to furs, using no special settings. 

At Morehouse-Martens, Mr. Strawn trimmed his entire 
front without settings, using metal trees with satin flowers 
of heroic size to create event atmosphere. Two-tone sprays 
of immense size were the distnguishing features of The 
Fashion’s windows. At Robert’s Cloak House, silver back- 
ground panels with wooden cut-out letters in red and black 
and bearing silhouettes of a woman and a dog were con- 
spicuous. Twenty-four oil paintings of as many fur-bearing 
animals were shown throughout the store, and in the win- 
dows in silver frames. The overhead display was in motion 
and was made up of li‘e-size animals. 

The Union this year departed from the tradi-ional set- 
tings. Mr. Fraser had backgrounds of modernistic shaping 
done in various tones of: felts with center panels bearing 
modern cut-out wood letters. A full-sheet poster in a wrought 
iron frame gave a novel touch to each w.ndow. A “trapper’s 
cabin” with a Frigidaire cooling device was installed in the 
fur department as a sales rcom where women patrons could 
try on the fur cloaks. 





INDIANAPOLIS 
Reported by A. Roeder, President 

Our last meeting of Indianapolis displaymen, held at the 
Davidson Studio, July 1, was a huge success. 

Owing to the fact that July 4 was near, we planned an 
outing, which proved to be a “knockout.” This picnic was 
held- at Camp Joy, where we had swimming, yachting, danc- 
ing, games, and, last but not least. plenty of refreshments. 
In all, it proved very satisfactory and we came to the con- 
clusion that during the summer months we would hold our 
regular meetings at Long Acre Bathing Beach, about five 
miles out of town. 

BOSTON DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by Leonard B. Cornish, Secretary 

The Boston Display Men’s Club has cancelled their July 
and August meetings, due to vacations and the warm weather. 
David A. Morey, former secretary, has offered the club head- 
quarters in his new studios at 107 Arlington Street, Boston. 
A golf tournament is planned for the club members who 
play golf, and will be held early in September under the 
direction of George Prue. 

On August 1, the “Hub Displayman,” our new publication, 
will be mailed to every member. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Reported by T. Willard Jones, Secretary 

The July meeting of the Shreveport Display Directors’ 
Association was held on’ Wednesday, July 17, at the Y. M. 
C. A. with the regular noonday luncheon, an exceptionally 
large number being present. Four members were welcomed 
ito the club—Messrs. Gautier, Marshall, Jolby and Marsh. 

A review of the I. A. D. M. convention was given by 
Delegates Joyce, Wade and Jones, and an entertainment com- 
mittee was then appointed to sponsor an outing trip. The 
outing was held on Saturday night and Sunday, July 27 and 
2, on a lake out from the city. Everybody voted it a most 
enjoyable affair and anxious for another similar outing. We 
have discontinued our regular. meetings until September. 
P'ans, however, are being made for that time. 
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4 ¢| A record- 
| Displayman’s elec- = 7 a breaking 


tric portable unit. 
Complete with fan success! 


sprayer, ready for 
use—$58.35. Ap. 
plies any coating 
or paint material, 
spraying and brush- 
ing lacquer, oil 
pa.nts, cold water 
paints, bronzes, the 
new quick-drying 
varnishes, alum»- 
num paints, etc. 


_  —Just Plug in on Any Lamp Socket 
Being handy, low-cost Paasche display unit speeds up 
all painting,’ decorating, stenciling and lacquering 





| process and makes all the latest, most striking, colorful 
effects. Pays for itself in record time. No troubles. No 
| delays. Absolutely foolproof—works day in and day out 
| and never out of order. Works perfectly and finely 
| atomizes on low air pressure from a few pounds up, 
' and, when required, produces positive air pressure up 
' to 60 pounds and higher. Write for free bulletins and 
| illustrated booklet that tells you how to shade, color, 
| antique, and decorate with air. 


1902 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 


New York Cleveland Denver 
Roston Detroit Los Angeles 
Philadelphia St. Louis Seattle 


Pittsburgh 
. Hughes-Owens Co., Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 
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D. W. 8-Gray 





14 1 ‘his your 
in display 
department 


WE carry ccmplete lines of 
‘quality paints, brushes, 
pens, show card supplies and 
materials for the modern dis- 
play department. Our prices 
are surprisingly low for the 
quality of merchandise sold. 
iw Our prompt shipments 
will save you time. 


WATSON’S 
SHOW CARD 


$5.00 Net 











Consisting of: VORP EETs 
| 7—2-0z. bottles assorted show card colors. Value $1.75 
| 1—No. 4 Red Sable show card brush a a 
1—No. 8 Red Sable show card brush 5 .32 

1—No. 10 Red Sable show card brush zi 44 
1—'%4-in. one stroke Black Sable brush 8 18 
1—-in. one stroke Black Sable brush * .22 
1—Dozen Hunt’s round writing pens = 15 
2—Refills for same = 05 
1—Marking, 1 shading pen 40 
1—Bootle black card writer’s ink sc Pr 
1—Book, ‘How to Write Signs and Show Cards” ” 1.25 
All packed in hinged wood box + 50 
Mailing weight, 8 Ibs. TOTAL VALUE $5.71 

Price of Complete Outfit............. $5.00 Net 

Prices are net F. O. B. Chicago 
GEO. E. WATSON GO. 
“The Paint People” 





164 W. Lake St. Chicago 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
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Go. V. French, editor of bulletins, Display and Equip- 
ment Division, Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, left 
on the Leviathan, July 27, for Berlin. Mr. French is a mem- 
ber of the I. A. D. M. and of the Advertising Council of Chi- 
cago. He will attend all sessions of the International Adver- 
tising Convention in Berlin, and expects to visit France and 
England, where he will make a survey of modern European 
window displays. 

Mr. French was born in England and came to America 
about twenty years ago. Since that time he has had a great 
deal of experience in the display and advertising game. He 
first worked for Kaufman’s, Scranton, Pa., as a men’s fur- 
nishings salesman. While here, he became interested in dis- 
play and went to work for M. J. Rosenbaum & Son, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, where he received most of his display 
training. He had been with this concern four years when 
he received an offer from the MacAdams Company, in the 
same city. Here Mr. French not only trimmed the windows, 
but handled the advertising as well. Two years later he went 
to The Utica, Iowa’s greatest apparel store, as advertising 
manager. He worked with this firm for three years and then 
went with the B & M, Peoria, Ill., as advertising manager 
and director of displays. 

While in Peoria, Mr. French helped reorganize the Peoria 
Display Men’s Club, and was elected secretary of this or- 
ganization for three successive terms. He also was elected 
secretary of the Central Illinois Display Men’s Association 
for one term. 





Walter J. Randolph, formerly display manager for Roos 
Bros., Hollywood, Calif., has been appointed display manager 
for Silverwood’s, Sixth and Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., 
assuming the new duties on June 1. He will have as his 
associates in the display department, W. B. Parkin, Robert 
Derr and F. B. Hayden. C. Evers Whyte will attend to the 
card work. 

E. L. Westbrook, display manager for Alex Loeb, Inc., 
Meridian, Miss., has brought out a window management 
“system” which he claims can be used on any battery of 
windows with marked savings in time and money. West- 
brook has been experimenting with the plan for two years, 
using his front of seventeen windows as his basis of oper- 
ations. 





W. D. King, active in Memphis (Tenn.) display circles, has 
assumed the post of display manager with the Phil A. Halle 
store operated by Woolf Bros. This institution enjoys a 
following of the very best in men’s wear custom. 





M. F. Long, who for the past year was in charge of in- 
terior and counter displays for the chain store division of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, has joined the Scott Stores, 
variety store subsidiary of Butler Bros. He will have charge 
of displays for the stores in this chain Mr. Long, who has 
been active in committee work of the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men and in the Chicago Display Men’s Club, 
before joining Ward’s, was associated with the S. S. Kresge 
Company, having charge of the displays in the main store at 
Detroit. He was with this organization five years. 

George H. Janes has resigned as display manager for the 
Kespohl-Mohrenstecher Company, Quincy, IIl., and will as- 
sume the same duties with the Style Store, Springfield, Mo., 
on or about September 1. 
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C. C. Tullberg, vice-president of the British Association of 
Display Men, represented them at the display session of 
the advertising convention at New Castle on Tyne. Richard 
Harman, editor of London “Display,” spoke. 





David B. Chambers, New York fixture dealer, has put into 
verse an adventure of “Bob” Young, many years ago a lead- 
ing Gotham trimmer. The old fellow bore a striking re- 
semblance to a wax figure as Chambers relates below: 


The shades of night were falling fast 
When Champs received his letter; 
Before he to his new job hied 
Fred Lipp must hail “Go-getter!” 


Wax posed in window, figures two, 
Both masculine of gender; 
Two standups. “Why no sitter, Fred?” 
Had Freddie pulled a bender? 
Stern Old Bob Young, with iron gray hair, 
Immaculate mustachios ; 
Ne’er must he hear young Champs. 
Beware his fury, ’twould be dashios! 
“No more need I irk Old Bob Young; 
It is your own suggestion 
That we two quit and get us goin’— 
Leave Bobbie to his question.” 
Naught had Champs recked as bold he spoke; 
One wax—himself Bob Young was; 
Then ere he hapless off did lope 
To Freddie brooded long thus: 
“And there I stood me at the window side, 
And, looking deep into its depths, 
‘Which is the wax and 
Which is the real?’ I cried— 
For to distinguish between I was unable.” 





After seven years of service with Krystall’s at Alhambra, 
Calif., as display manager, Otis S. Malco!m has resigned to 
accept a similar position with Chapman & Wickett Company, 
Fullerton, Calif. 





Louis Sitner, display manager for the Boylan-Pearce Co., 
Raleigh, N. C., was one of the speakers at the North Caro- 
lina Merchants’ Association convention at Hickory, N. U., 
June 11 Illustrating his talk, he used an improvised window 
on the stage, from which he stressed salient features of wit- 
dow publicity. Among them were cleanliness, proper lighting, 
color harmony, uncrowded appearance, card writing, timeli- 
ness and originality. 





FREUNDLICH SECURES INJUNCTION 

Ralph A. Freundlich, Inc., New York City, on July 3 
secured a temporary injunction against Lilith’s Dolls, Inc., 
New York City, preventing the latter from manufacturing, 
using, selling or advertising three models of millinery heads 
now marketed by the Freundlich organization. These inter- 
esting millinery display heads are especially suitable for ai- 
tractive display use and the Freundlich organization reports 


. their wide acceptance by displaymen throughout the country. 


“Never before,” states Mr. Freundlich, “has the display field 
been offered a line of display heads manufactured on a quan- 
tity basis, making possible the sale of modern display units 
at unusually low prices. In spite of their low selling price, 
however, they are high-class units and will meet the needs 
of all types of stores.” 
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What can we sell you? What have you to sell? : 
DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION eae 
16 West 30th Street Telephone o e OF ? 
New York Caledonia 9449 853 Broadway, New York City 
x as DISPLAY SALESMAN to handle Artco 
Attention! Salesmen Calling on moderne display fixtures, furniture and FOR SALE OR 
Window Trimmers novelties as a side —. ; Tell = what EXCHANGE 
territory you cover and what other lines 
We shag you with a set - gery pho- you are handling. 
tographs in original colors of 35 different " : 
fall ~ a window and interior ieee ee Messmore Damon _ mechanical 
sets. e also furnish you with small : begets G ~ ; 
sprays of actual materials used. Large 1740 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. clown and gow, clown and pig, 
commissions. a territories 7 No clown and elephant. All in good 
two salesmen for the same town Jrite for s 2 ¢ >) a 
details, giving two business references, running condition, Photos and 
; also stating the towns you cover. Your POSITION WANTED description on request. 
inquiry will be held in strict confidence. Experienced displayman; ten years MILTON HARTMANN 
Select Artificial Flower Co., Inc. with department stores; any type 
Est. 10 years. eee pg can —_ on Brager-Eisenberg, Inc. 
Importers & Manufacturers. short notice; middle west pre erred. Baltimore. Md 
12 East 37th St., N. Y. C. Adderss “M. G*,” care Display World. timore, . 
DISPLAYMEN, Display Services, Sales- : : 
FOR SALE men and Selling Agencies, we have a very WANTED—Display Men te sell window 
Messmore & Damon Mechanical —- F tonscgeonrcied to —. in the display fixtures on commission basis. 
Clown and Plastic Art Work andling of our complete line of quality Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
ambra, Clown mounted on box and in good Further mat nek cae ot one Turning Works (established 35 years, 
ned to condition * works perfectly; plastic cpaeiee aad “eae request. The Cincinnati originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
$ “ Ds ; Show Case & splay Fixture Works, 232- t , 515 N. Ist us Cal » Ell. 
mpany, art work from well-known Chicago 240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. : pets eect adeiroaitna 
Studio, for Anniversaries, Christmas, 
and other special occasions; priced 
: low for quick sale. For further in- GET ICK RESULTS! FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
ce Co., pal ahihenes Orr eULTS STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
- Caro- , Use the aa of anc de” ano 
8 n ersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 ha oz., $8. 
N. C, Chas. S. Longenbexgh, OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE Sox, caval. Ae alaathe tend ie’ taped 
: : THE GLOBE DEPARTMENT 5; ; : 
vindow $1.50 per Single Column Inch and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
6 in: STORE ‘ -_ Fits “~ at ee oaee by _— 
: ig CASH WITH ORDER shoes worn. J. M. LTERS, Mfr., 
ghting, Waukegan, Iil. 0 South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Winners in I. A.D. M. Competitions 


(Continued on page 61) 


CLASS 41—Luggage 

First—W. A. Montgomery, Crosby Bros. Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Second—Jos. Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Third—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Honorable Mention—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

CLASS 42—Dealer Helps 

First—Geo. R. Russell, Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Second—T. W. Jones, Phelps Shoe Co., Shreveport, La. 

Third—A. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Honorable Mention—L. Higbee, Weede & Co., Rochester, 
New York. 

CLASS 43—Tie-ups With Civic Events 
First—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Second—G. W. Westerman, Consumers’ Power Co., Jack- 

son, Mich. 
Third—P. J. Westland, The Hub, Steubenville, O. 
Honorable Mention—G. W. Westerman, Consumers’ Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 
CLASS 44—Womens Shoes 
First—H. Garfinkel, Harzfeld’s, Kansas City, Mo. 
Second—Dan Hines, Montgomery Ward Co., Chicago, III. 
Third—Jos. Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Honorable Mention—Geo. R. Russell, Hengerer Co., Buf- 
falé, NY: 
CLASS 45—Men’s Shoes 
First—H. L. Braudis, Rothchild’s, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Second—Don W. Rogers, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Third—H. L. Braudis, Rothschild’s, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Honorable Mention—H. L. Braudis, Rothschild’s, Okla- 
homa, Okla. 
CLASS 46—Booths and Store Interiors 
First—Dan Hines, Montgomery Ward Co., Chicago, III. 
Second—M. R. McDonald, Petersen-Harned-Van Maur, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Third—Don W. Rogers, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Honorable Mention—Carl F. Goettman, Joseph Horne Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CLASS 47—Floats or Automobiles 

First—G. W. Westerman, Consumers’ Power Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. ‘ 

Second—Don W. Rogers, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Third—G. W. Westerman, Consumers’ Power Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Honorable Mention—E. E. O’Donnell, Sisson Bros.- 
Welden Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


NEW KAWNEER DESIGN 

The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich., the world’s largest 
manufacturers of store front construction, have just an- 
nounced a new design in store front construction. It is in 
line with the modern trend, being characterized by defined 
lines and interesting planes. The new design will add dig- 
nity and individuality to any store front and will undoubtedly 
prove very popular. It comes in four popular finishes—bronze, 
chromium nickel, aluminum alloy and copper. Furthermore, 
the new design is featured by the use of a new one-type 
screw, which provides a unique locking device by the manner 
in which it engages the two members of the sash and bars. 
This new structural innovation is simple and practical and 
simplifies the process of installation. 


BRONZE SIGNS FOR WINDOW USE 
The United States Bronze Sign Company, New York City, 
is making a specialty of bronze name plate signs which are 
especially suitable for show window use. There is no method 
of displaying the store’s name as distinctively as with bronze. 
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Meeting Chain 


Store Competition? 


One outstanding advantage that the independent merchant has is the individuality 
that he can put in his show window advertising. 


The Chain Store, as a rule, piles a lot of cheap merchandise in its windows while 
the independent merchant can appeal to the better trade by putting in quality 
merchandise in an attractive manner. 


To do this you need to train someone in the store—yourself, a clerk, or if large 
enough, a display man to put in really up-to-date merchandise displays. 


We Can Help You 


A few weeks training in the Koester School will equip you to put in the kind of 
windows that sell merchandise and make your store distinctive in its community. 


You can well afford to spend the small amount of money necessary to come to 
the school or send some young man from the store. 


We will be pleased to send you our catalogue and explain several plans for send- 
ing this young man to the school. 


What the Display Man Can Do 


The display man who is anxious to improve his window work should show this 
advertisement to his employer and between the two plan some way to get these 
few weeks of expert training. Write to us for details of several plans that others 
have used. 


Get Ready Now for the Big Fall and Holiday 
Season 


Write for Details to 


The KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 
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New 1929 Catalog Just 
CARD WRITING ADVERTISING WINDOW DISPLAY 


Off the Press 

































Ultra Modernistic Displayers 
PRICES RADICALLY REDUCED 


No. 28—7 1/,-Circle Units 


No. 18 


11 Triangle Units 


1—9 x 9x 4” high 
1—9 x9 x 8” high 
4—9 x 9 x 12” high 
2—9 x 9 x 16” high 
2—9 x 9 x 20” high 
1—9 x 9 x 24” high 


so BB x4" high 2-8 x8 x 12” high 
No. 48— 11 Block Units [337% high 18 x8 x 16” high 
Units are made of a specially constructed hard fibre board, covered with Japanese fibre paper, in either a fine 
satin-walnut or silver-pine finish. Specify choice of finish when ordering. 
Three Splendid, Distinctive Assertments. Each set adaptable to numerous different arrangements. 
Unsurpassed for giving that Moderne air to all your displays. No Display Equipment complete withogt 


one or more of these sets. 
Write Today for Prices!!! 


Please See Page 70 for Announcement of July Prize Winner. Mail in Your Picture for the August Contest. 
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